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MY LIFE IS LONG. 


BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


My life is long—not so the angels say 

Who watch me waste it, trembling whilst 
they weigh 

Against eternity my lavished day. 

My life is long—Christ’s word is different ; 

The heat and burden of the day were spent 

On Him; to me refreshing times are sent. 

Give me an angel’s heart, that day nor night 

Rests not from adoration its delight, 

Still crying, ‘Holy, holy!’’ in the height. 

Give me the heart of saints, who, laid at rest 

In better paradise than Abraham’s breast, 

In the everlasting Rock have made their nest. 

Give me Thy heart, O Christ! who thirty- 
three 

Slow years of sorrow countedst short for me, 

That where Thou art there Thy beloved 
might be. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


No subject at the biennial of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Mil- 
waukee, aroused so much interest as the 
question of the admission of the Woman’s 
Era Club of Boston. It seems that up to 
a few weeks ago, noclub composed entirely 
of colored women had ever applied for 
admission to the General Federation, 
although several clubs of mixed member- 
ship—partly colored and partly white, 
but predominantly white—had belonged 
to the General Federation for years. 


-_--- 








The Woman’s Era Club is a member of 
the Massachusetts Federation, and its 
president, Mrs, Josephine St, Pierre Ruf- 
fin, well known and generally esteemed in 
this city, was last year chosen a director 
of the State Federation. A short time 
ago, Mrs. West, State chairman of Massa- 
chusetts, invited the Woman’s Era Club 
to enter the General Federation. The 
president of each club in the General Fed- 
eration becomes ipso facto one of its vice- 
presidents. Mrs. Ruffin was elected a 
delegate to the biennial by the Massachu- 
setts State Federation, and an alternate 
by the New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation, of which she is also a member; 
but she preferred to go as president of 
her own club, the Woman’s Era. 





On reaching Milwaukee, Mrs. Ruffin 
went to the credential committee and ob- 
tained her delegate’s badge. But the ex- 
ecutive board of the General Federation 
would not ratify the admission of the 
Woman’s Era Club, and the credential 
committee, acting under orders from the 
executive board, declined to accept Mrs. 
Ruffin’s credentials as its president, or to 
allow her to take a seat as vice-president 
of the biennial, though they were willing 
to let her take her seat as a delegate from 





either the N. E. W. P. A. or the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation. This Mrs. 
Ruffin declined to do, preferring to make 
a test case as to the eligibility of a colored 
club. She also refused to give up her 
badge. The credential committee then 
sent a letter to Mrs. West, notifying her 
of their action. A meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation was held and a letter 
of protest sent to the executive board. 
lowaand Utah united with Massachusetts, 
while the entire South was opposed to the 
admission of the Woman’s Era Club. The 
dues paid for the club were returned to 
Mrs. Ruffin, who declined to receive them. 
The Massachusetts delegation had a State 
meeting at the Plankinton House, and 
voted not to sustain Mrs. Lowe, and also 
sent a letter of sympathy to Mrs. Ruffin. 





The majority of the convention were 
opposed to drawing the color line, and the 
Southern women therefore bent all their 
endeavors to keep the question from 
coming before the convention, Being ex- 
cellent parliamentarians, they succeeded 
in shutting off any discussion or vote in 
open meeting, by skilful tactics which 
might have convinced even Mr. Bailey, of 
Texas, that women can understand par- 
liamentary law. This staved off a deci- 
sion for the present; but the question, of 
course, is only postponed. The constitu- 
tion of the General Federation does not 
draw any color line, and it would be im- 
possible to alter it so as todraw one. The 
great majority of the clubs are made up 
of Northern, Eastern, and Western women, 
and the policy of the General Federation 
must necessarily accord with the views of 
the majority. If this leads to the with- 
drawal of the white women’s clubs of the 
South it wiil be regrettable, but there will 
be no help for it. 





All over the country, except at the 
South, editors opposed to equal suffrage 
are quoting the exclusion of the Woman’s 
Era Club at the Milwaukee biennial asa 
proof that women are not fit to vote. If 
the ballot for women had ever been advo- 
cated on the ground that women were in- 
fallibly wise and free from all human im- 
perfections, there would be some sense in 
these diatribes. As it is, of course, there 
is none. The race feeling at the South is 
as incomprehensible to the average North. 
erner as the caste distinctions in India are 
to a European; but everybody knows that 
it exists, and that it is as strong among 
Southern men as among Southern women. 
When women manifest race prejudice it 
is regrettable, of course; but it is no argu- 
ment for restricting the ballot to men, It 
would be as rational to advocate restrict- 
ing the distribution of bread to Hindoo 
men, because of a manifestation of caste 
prejudice on the part of some women 
among the famishing population of India, 
when everybody knows that the Hindoo 
men are as rigid in their ideas of caste as 
the women. 


-_ 





Neither can we say with Mrs. Helen 
Campbell: ‘If this is all the club can do, 
—if it stands an embodied obstacle to a 
better sense of human brotherhood,— we 
will have no clubs.’’ If women’s clubs 
cannot do everything -if they cannot in a 
few years eliminate the rooted prejudice 
of centuries —that is no reason for dispar- 
aging the many good things that they 
have actually done, and the still better 
things that they are on the way to do. 
Already the colored people of the South 
are the better for the white women’s clubs. 
‘Mrs. Lowe herself has done much toward 
the establishing of kindergartens for 
colored children, and the club women are 
working against child labor in the facto 
ries, and for many things that will be for 
the benefit of both races. No one can re- 
gret more sincerely than we do that a 
minority of the General Federation were 
able, by skilful parliamentary tactics, to 
defeat the wish of the majority, and to 
keep out, for the time being, a club that 
should have been admitted. But it does 
not follow that women’s clubs are useless; 
and still less does it follow that women 
ought not to be allowed to vote. 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Four women have just graduated in the 
three-years’ course at Chicago, and re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of laws: 
Miss Clara J. Breese, Miss Agnes A. Gra- 
ham, and Miss May F. Power from the 
Chicago College of Law, and Miss Nora L. 
Morton and Miss Ellen Gertrude Roberts 
from the Kent College of Law. The Chi- 
cago Legal News says: 

Miss Power was admitted to the Illinois 





bar Oct. 14, 1899, and Miss Breese and 
Miss Graham both passed the examination 
for admission to the bar before the State 
Board of Law Examiners, May 3, 1900, 
and expect to receive their license this 
week from the Supreme Court. Judge 
Sidney Breese was the grand-uncle of Miss 
Breese. Miss Breese was awarded the 
Callaghan ‘& Co. prize, being fifty dollars 
in law books of their own publications, 
for attaining the highest proficiency in 
her studies. What were the young men 
of her class doing to allow this? Miss 
Ellen Gertrude Roberts was awarded the 
T. H. Flood & Co. prize. 

Mrs. Lucy Thayer Waring, of Franklin- 
ville, N. Y., recently graduated from the 
Buffalo Law School. Her husband is a 
well known and successful trial lawyer, 
and Mrs. Waring will assist in his work. 

Mrs. Charles E. Conant, the correspond- 
ing secretary of the Minnesota State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, is an attorney 
and in partnership with her husband. 
She graduated from the law school of the 
University of Michigan in 1894, and after 
her marriage practised law in Minneapolis, 
and later in Wells, where she now lives. 
She was one of the founders of the Minne- 
sota State Federation. 

Mrs. Alvord, of Vineland, is the sixth 
woman to be admitted to the bar in New 
Jersey, and the first to be associated with 
her husband in legal practice in that 
State. 

A notable feature of the Chicago Legal 
News for June 2 is an elaborate article by 
Judge James B. Bradwell, on the ‘*Wom- 
en Lawyers of Illinois.”” More than five 
pages are devoted to biographical sketches 
of the ninety women who have been 
admitted to the Illinois bar since Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell made her application in 
1869, and was refused because she was a 
woman. The Legal News also publishes 
portraits of twenty-four of these lady 
lawyers. The ninetieth woman, Miss Ruth 
Dick Hall, was accidentally omitted, by 
an error which the News explains in a 
later issue, as follows: 

On the record of attorneys, from which 
our list was copied, the surnames come 
first, and Miss Hall’s name was written, 


“HALL, RUTH DICK” 


and our copyist, running the list down on 
the right-hand side in selecting the names 
of the women from the men, read ‘‘Dick,” 
and, without seeing Ruth, supposed Dick 
was a man. Miss Hall's grandmother, 
being a great woman suffragist, and an 
admirer of Anna Dickinson, selected the 
first syllable of Miss Dickinson’s name for 
the second name of Miss Hall. 


It is a most interesting article. Send 
ten cents to the Legal News, Chicago, IIl., 
for a copy. 





EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. 

One of the most practical sessions at 
the Biennial Meeting of Women’s Clubs 
was that of the educational committee, 
Miss Margaret J. Evans, chairman. Miss 
Evans is dean of the women’s department 
of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., and 
has a wide reputation as an educator. 
“The child of to-day is in the public 
school,”’ she said, ‘‘and we turn our 
thoughts to the future, when the child of 
to-day will assume the control of affairs. 
The country will live and prosper, whether 
it adopts or repudiates the policy of ex- 
pansion or imperialism; whether it elects 
a McKinley or a Bryan as its President; 
but it cannot live and prosper unless the 
child becomes a pure minded, good citi 
zen in the future. He has a right to 
demand that his physical, his mental, and 
his moral nature be developed.”’ 

Under the head of sectional needs, Mrs. 
E. G. McCabe, of Atlanta, spoke for the 
South, urging especially that kindergar- 
tens be provided for colored children. 
Mrs. Anne B. Howe, of Marshalltown, Ia., 
spoke of the needs of the West. Illinois 
needs a law permitting school boards to 
transport children to and from school, and 
a small tax for libraries; Washington and 
Nebraska, legislation to provide for libra- 
ries in each school district; Ohio’s great- 
est need is a State Nurmal School, and the 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
resolved “to exert its force to secure the es- 
tablishment of one’’; Indiana needs a long- 
er term of service for State and city super- 
tendents; Oregon and Indiana both need 
a law by which the teachers in the rural 
schools will receive better salaries; Wis- 
consin needs county training schools for 
district school teachers, a modification of 
their system of supervision in order to 
remove the position of superintendent 
from the field of politics—and Wisconsin 
is not alone in this. Legislation is needed 
to put the erection of school buildings in 
the care of a competent commission, and 





to provide free text-books. There should 
also be a law compelling children to have 
a certain amount of education, rather than 
to go to school a certain number of years. 
But our greatest need is laws that will 
provide more trained and professional 
teachers. 

In speaking of the needs of New Eng- 
land, Mrs. Charles F. Flagg, of Portland, 
Me., hoped to see the time when all teach- 
ers would be college graduates, and the 
office of superintendent would be filled by 
men trained for the purpose. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Bloomstein, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., favored compulsory educa- 
tion. Tennessee has a law to enforce 
school attendance, of which Mrs. Charles 
A. Perkins, of Knoxville, a club woman, 
was the author. No other Southern State 
has a compulsory law, although the wom- 
en’s Clubs are working in that direction. 

Mrs, Laura Bowman Elder, of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., made a plea for the elementary 
school. ‘What do you know about the 
elementary school in your city?” she 
asked. ‘‘Have you stopped the shameful 
overcrowding, or do you allot from fifty 
to sixty pupils to one teacher? Have you 
embodied manual training in your ele- 
mentary school, or do you believe that its 
introduction would take time away from 
what are known as the rudiments of 
learning? And then the pay of your su- 
pervisors and teachers. While it is true 
that, in some of the larger cities, it has 
been raised, yet investigation on this 
point will show the supervisor and teacher 
of the elementary school to be the most 
inadequately paid servants of the State.” 
Miss Amelia Fruchte, of St. Louis, said: 


Many of the 4,000 club women in the 
Missouri Federation have held confer- 
ences with the various local collegiate, 
State, and national educational organiza- 
tions. We need more and better school 
buildings, greater facilities for teaching 
the sciences, free text-books, vacation 
schools, and playgrounds, more and better 
qualified teachers, with better pay, fewer 
pupils per teacher. The underlying prin- 
ciple of all these demands is the simple 
but very potent request for a more liberal 
supply of money for school purposes, and 
it may be fairly concluded that club wom- 
en cannot render a more valid service 
than to place their influence back of the 
ballot, and to secure a generous financial 
support for all of our educational institu. 
tions. 

Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, president of 
the California Federation, declared that 
one woman was needed on every school 
board in the United States She said they 
had advocated this idea so strongly in her 


| State that a woman was appointed on the 


Los Angeles buard, the gentiemen mem 
bers of which chose to humiliate her by 
appointing her chairman of the janitors’ 
committee. Not to be outdone, she de- 
voted her best efforts to an improvement 
of the branch under her charge, with the 
result that never before in the history of 
the school were the buildings, school- 
houses, and desks kept in such order. 
The new departure had been vindicated 
by this one woman, and now a woman on 
a school board was as necessary as the 
board itself. 

Mrs. W. H. Kistler, who has served 
three years on the schooi board of Denver, 
gave a detailed account of the experiences 
of the women of that city as members of 
the board, saying: 


The question is often asked how women 
are regarded by the men upon boards. I 
am happy to say that the treatment of the 
women members of the Denver school 
board has been all that could be desired. 
They have been placed upon many of the 
most important committees, having served 
not only as chairmen of the committee on 
kindergartens, domestic economy, and for- 
eign languages, but also as chairmen of 
the committees on high schools and libra- 
ries, buildings and grounds, and as a 
member of that most important of all 
committees, from a money point of view, 
the committee on finance. They have 
been consulted at all times and upon all 
matters, and have been made to feel that 
they are thoroughly capable and compe- 
tent to fill this position. I believe every 
school board should include some women, 
there being many matters in connection 
with the management of our schools 
which, from the very nature of things, 
women are better qualified to deal with 
than men. This has been called the age 
of women, but it is rapidly becoming the 
age of children, and the great central 
thought of the coming day and genera- 
tion will undoubtedly be the nurture and 
education of the child; and, in conse- 
quence, the most intimate, sacred, and 
responsible relations will exist between 
the mother and the school. In conclu- 
sion, I believe that it will not be through 
men alone, nor women alone, but through 
their united hands, each for the other, 
both for all, that our school systems will 
eventually be brought to the highest pos- 
sible degree of perfection. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. M. M. B. Brown of Delta has been 
chosen an alternate from the Second Con- 
gressional District of Colorado to the 
National Democratic Convention. Mrs. 
Brown is the county superintendent of 
schools for Delta County. At the Second 
District caucus she received the highest 
vote of the four alternates elected. 

Miss ANTHONY has been unexpectedly 
called away to Kansas by the death of her 
youngest brother. She hopes to return in 
time to be present at the Republican 
National Convention. She expects to 
speak, July 14, on ‘‘Woman’s Day” at the 
great Chautauqua assembly, with Mrs. 
Chapman Catt and Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL sails in early 
July for Europe, having received her cre- 
dentials as official delegate to several of 
the Congresses of the Paris Exposition, 
her special work being for those on the 
“Conditions and Rights of Women,” and 
the general labor conditions for women 
and children. The time of return is not 
fixed, but she will be absent some months, 

Miss CAROLINE H. PEMBERTON, of the 
well-known Philadelphia family of that 
name, is spending the summer in Dublin, 
N. H. She has become deeply interested 
in work for the negro as well as for the 
poor white children in Philadelphia, and 
is the author of a recently published 
novel, bearing on the situation in the 
Southern black belt, entitled ‘Stephen 
the Black’’--a tragic story of exceptional 
power. 

Miss DoroTHEA KLUMPKE, the young 
American astronomer employed regularly 
by the French government at the Paris 
observatory, has been given charge of the 
balloon work. She ascends almost daily. 
It was Miss Klumpke who observed the 
recent eclipse, from a balloon manned by 
Comte Lavaux, Comte Castillon St. Vic- 
tor, and Manager Guiffroi, three of the 
ablest members of the Aero Club. They 
ascended 3,000 feet. Miss Klumpke’s ex- 
periments are said to have been extremely 
valuable. 

Mrs. L. L. BLANKENBURG was the fra- 
ternal delegate from the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association to the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs at 
Milwaukee. She made a brief but vigor- 
ous address, and read a telegram from 
Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, in which she 
said that the time was approaching when 
the women would have equal rights. Mrs. 
Blankenburg praised Mrs, Catt highly, 
saying that she was a coming statesman, 
worthy of a place in legislative halls. 
‘‘When the mantle of equality falls upon 
you,’’ she said to the delegates, ‘‘you will 
be prepared to take up the great work. 
The mantle will come from the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Mus. FLORA ANNIE STEEL, whose novel 
of life in India, ‘*Voices in the Night,”’ 
has just appeared, is said to receive the 
highest price for her literary work ever 
paid a woman, though Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett and a few others have 
commanded large prices. Mrs. Stee! is a 
faithful and conscientious worker. When 
she was writing “On the Face of the 
Waters,"’ she went back to India for ma- 
terial, in spite of the fact that she had 
lived there for more than twenty years. 
She took a temporary home in a native 
village, and lived without servant or com- 
panion, in this way gaining the confidence 
of the village folk. On many points of 
Indian life her knowledge is fuller and 
more intimate than Mr. Kipling’s. 

Mrs. MARTIN, wife of Frank Martin, 
engineer to the Ameer of Afghanistan, is 
one of the very few white women who 
have ever lived in the capitol of that 
strange country. She bas lately arrived 
at Simla, and gives some interesting facts 
about the courtof Afghanistan. She says 
the Ameer is kind and courteous to the 
English, and does his best to make things 
pleasant forthem. There were only four 
other Europeans in Cabul when Mrs. Mar- 
tin was there. The house in which she 
lived was formerly a harem, and is in- 
closed by a huge wall with strong gates. 
A guard of fifteen of the Ameer’s sepoys 
surrounds it day and night, and by the 
Ameer’s orders no member of the house- 
hold is allowed out without an escort. 
Mrs. Martin took a bicycle to Cabul, and 
was the first woman to ride a wheel in its 
streets. The Queen was struck with ad- 
miration, and, having ordered a costly 
machine from England, sent for Mrs. Mar- 
tin to teach her to ride it; but, after one 
or two attempts, she grew weary of trying 
to balance herself, and the bicycle has 
been an ornament of the harem ever since. 
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WHAT THE FEDERATION 18 DOING. 


In the course of her thoughtful and 
eomprehensive address at the Milwaukee 
biennial, Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, president 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, reviewed the work of the past two 
years. She said in part: 

“This biennial convention of 1900 marks 
the tenth year of the existence of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, a 
period which the world and our own 
hearts tell us has been long enough to 
complete the formative process. We 
must now stand forth a living thing. 

“At the close of your last president’s 
four years of effective labor she could 
look with pride upon an undertaking so 
nearly completed that all succeeding his- 
tory will grant to Mrs. Henrotin the or- 
ganization of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She left us with State 
Federations fo med in thirty States. The 
seeds sown by her patient hands are still 
bearing fruit, and hence I present to her, 
as well as to the General Federation, the 
belated gleanings of a well. worked field in 
reporting Federations in six other States. 

“There can be little doubt that the most 
significant feature of the two years just 
past is the crowning interest of the 
women of the Federation in the women 
and children who are wage-earners in 
America, This interest marks, perhaps, 
the most significant step in the history of 
our organization; by means of it we seem 
to say, our work heretofore has been for 
others, now we propose in the broadest 
sense to work with others, 

‘With more than 4,000,000 wage-earn- 
ing women in America, we must grant the 
existence of the wage-earning woman, 
and strive to find a rational adjustment of 
it. 

“And for the children; what shall we 
say of the little child who is a wage- 
earner? The work here should be by the 
process of elimination, for the wage. 
earning child, as a class, must be abol- 
ished. 

“The well-being of States, communities, 
and individuals demands this. In the 
Sonth, that new storm centre of labor 
activity, this must be the main point of 
attack, and no clubwoman should rest 
content while a single child is suffered to 
lean eleven hours each day over a spindle, 
during the weary time which lies between 
seven years and a stunted manhood or 
womanhood. Nothing makes us realize 
more clearly the magnitude of our nation 
than the varied conditions of this problem 
of labor. To you of the East, these hor- 
rors must seem like some half-forgotten 
dream; and yet, in the South, with its 
totally new industrial life, the evils of an 
unrestricted child labor are upon us ip 
tremendous force, with thousands of little 
children in our mills. The weary strug- 
gles of the ‘seventies’ in New England 
may be recapitulated, but this fight will 
be shorter, if fiercer, because women will 
be init. ‘There is need, indeed, for that 
courage which works in darkness, sure 
only that God is great. 

“In other sections clubwomen must 
grapple with the sweat-shop evil, and the 
whole question of underpaid labor. Here 
again the weapon is organization. Con- 
sumers’ leagues, which are springing up 
about us, are another use of that great 
power through which, by various means, 
this fight for a wholesome, cheerful life 
for every creature is going to be won. 

‘Does this ideal seem far away? The 
hope for its speedy realization lies in 
precisely such phenomena as this Federa- 
tion now presents. When the consumer 
as well as the producer is interested in 
the well-being of the latter, this well- 
being will not be long in arriving. When 
an organization like this one, mainly com- 
posed of leisure women, concerns itself 
with the affairs of wage-earning women, 
all things may be accomplished. This is 
really unity in diversity; in consequence 
of it things will begin to move. .. . 

“There is scarcely a State in which club 
women have not been invited to address 
educational bodies, and in nearly every 
State a union of feeling and endeavor has 
been formed between teachers and super- 
intendents and clubwomen who are 
patrons and mothers, which is as novel as 
itis powerful. That every department of 
the educational life of our nation is feel- 
ing the effects of this combine, even super- 
ficial observers may attest. From univer- 
sity to kindergarten our interest has 
ranged. The most powerful weapon of 
this crusade for universal education has 
been the travelling library. 

“The civic activities of the clubs have 
been increasingly great. Their work has 
ranged from the Health Protective Asso- 
ciations of our great cities to the Village 
Improvement Societies of the towns and 
villages, and by means of all of them, 
more women each day are finding out that 
the world’s business is their business, and 
that good housekeeping is not confined to 
four walls. 

“In the study work of the clubs, always 
such a salient feature of the life of the 
Federation, we note an advance propor- 








tionate to that of all other phases. More 
and more each year, clubs are passing out 
of content with the old fragmentary 
methods of self-conducted study, and are 
seeking systematized aid and direction for 
really serious work. It has been said that 
the club is the university of the middle 
aged woman. It is also the hot-bed of 
altruistic ideals, and the arena for literary 
endeavor. ... 

‘In pursuance of the policy of this or- 
ganization, which has from its beginning 
stood for the effort for universal peace, a 
letter, expressing the earnest sympathy of 
the G. F. W. C., was sent to the Peace 
Conference at The Hague, last July. That 
the world is not ready yet to sheath its 
sword seems evident in the face of the 
wars which have since been waged by the 
two nations who stand at the summit of 
the world’s civilization. There are some 
who find in this slipping back into the 
old ways a menace to the influence of 
women, whose freedom and development 
have been among the fruits of peace. Any 
impetus toward materialism renders all 
the more necessary the countercheck of 
the spiritual, and, if our nation stands in 
danger of harking back to that war-cry of 
past ages, ‘Might is right,’ the still small 
voice is all the more needed to keep as- 
serting God’s great truth, that “spirit 
rules.’”’ More than ever before, woman’s 
heart and mind and voice are needed in 
the councils of the world, for she it is who 
must keep before the dazzled eye of the 
one-time savage, that new patriotism, 
which finds it sweet and decorous not only 
to die, but to live for one’s country.” 
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TWO WOMEN MINISTERS ABROAD. 


Rev. Marion Murdock, who is travelling 
in England with Rev. Florence Buck, 
writes to Mrs. Louisa Southworth: 


We are having a glorious time here in 
Cornwall, where we have been resting for 
a few days, after a series of meetings in 
Somerset and Devonshire. We have 
spoken some eight times already, and have 
appointments fur two more Sundays and 
several week evenings. 

It is a great pleasure to visit these Uni 
tarian churches in Southwestern England. 
The London Committee wished us to doa 
little missionary work, and so we have 
been kept busy. We have spoken at 
Bridgewater, Taunton, Torquay, Crew- 
keme, Newton Abbott, and Plymouth, 
having services morning and evening at 
points where we spoke on Sunday. On 
our return we speak at Exeter, Davenport, 
and Tavestock. We havo met some de- 
lightful people, and at Bridgewater and 
Plymouth we were entertained in typical 
English country homes, to our great de- 
light. Atone of these homes we heard 
the nightingale for the first time. 

At Taunton we attended the District 
Conference, which was a real success. 
You will be glad to hear that we were 
most cordially welcomed, not only at the 
Conference but at the Ministers’ meeting. 
There were seventeen ministers present at 
this very interesting morning meeting 
after the Conference. We met them all, 
and had a most enjoyable time. At the 
Conference there were about twenty min- 
isters in attendance, and a large number 
of people from Taunton and surrounding 
towns. Oneofthe ministers was aschool- 
mate of ours at Oxford. 
cated at Plymouth. 

At Plymouth one of our tirst visits was 
to the wharf from which the Mayflower 
sailed, 

Torquay is one of the loveliest spots on 
the Southern coast of Devon. The Uni- 
tarians there were exceedingly hospitable. 


He is now lo- 


MISS ANTHONY TO THE WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Miss Anthony addressed the following 
letter to the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs at Milwaukee: 

My Dear Friends:—As chairman of the 
committee appointed by our national suf- 
frage association to address letters to the 
large conventions held during this last 
year of the nineteenth century, allow me 
to bring before you the great need of the 
recognition of the women of this nation in 
all of the rights, privileges, and immunities 
of United States citizenship. Though 
your Federation has for its principal ob 
ject literary culture, yet should not this 
very culture give you more interest in our 
present-day problems, more ability to 
deal with them, and more desire to obtain 
the most effectual means of doing so by 
the possession of the ballot? 

With a representative form of govern- 
ment, conditions can be no better or 
higher than the average of the voters 
demand. The opinions of those who are 
not voters have no weight whatsoever in 
the decision of any of the great questions 
which come to the ballot-box for arbitra- 
ment. Therefore when we demand for 
women the right to vote, we simply ask 
that their opinions may be weighed and 
measured, together with those of the men 
of the State and nation. When this shall 
be done, the resnit of an election will 
represent the average opinions of both 
men and women, instead of, as now, those 
of men alone. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that while practically all of the great 
money-making interests of the nation— 
the monopolies of railroads, sugar, coal, 














oil, liquor, tobacco, ete.—are in the hands 
of men, the religious, the educational, 
the charitable work is almost entirely in 
those of women. Since only men are 
voters, the moneyed interests are fully 
represented in our government, and the 
disfranchisement of women leaves the 
moral and spiritual interests without 
representation. 

It is universally acknowledged that our 
republic has had a most marvellous 
growth in all material directions, but that 
in all moral and spiritual ways its develop- 
ment has been exceedingly slow. To me 
it seems very clear that what is needed to 
balance the scales is to enfranchise women, 
and thereby give the moral and spiritual 
qualities they so largely represent their 
due weight at the ballot-box in the mak- 
ing and enforcing of all regulations and 
laws for the bettering of the conditions of 
the home, the city, the State and the 
nation. Until women assume the author- 
ity of constituents they cannot expect to 
be fully or fairly represented in any legis- 
lative body. 

For all these reasons, will you not have 
introduced into your meeting, discussed 
and adopted, a resolution in favor of 
woman suffrage? 
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YOUNG MEDICAL GRADUATES. 


Eight able and earnest women will re- 
ceive diplomas this year from the medical 
department of the University of Minne 
sota, after four years of hard work at 
lectures, laboratory, clinics, and attend- 
ance at the free dispensary. Most of them 
have already earned the right to practise 
in the State, through the State examina- 
tions. The following interesting details 
concerning these women ‘medics’ are 
givenin the Minneapolis Journal: 

Miss Anna Hurd, the only woman gradu- 
ate in the homeopathic department, is a 
daughter of Dr. Ethel Hurd, and was born 
in Kansas City. She did not decide to 
study medicine until after her graduation 
from the university pharmacy department, 
and she entered the medical department 
the following autumn. Miss Hurd will 
go to Philadelphia to enter a hospital this 
fall. 

The other seven women are “regulars.” 
Miss Laura Linton has been appointed 
assistant physician at the insane asylum 
at Rochester, Minn. The position was 
formerly occupied by her sister, who is 
now inthe West. Miss Linton was gradu- 
ated from the Winona Normal School, and 
later from the University of Minnesota, 
She taught for a few years before going 
East to take a special course at Boston in 
the School of Technology. Here she would 
have graduated if she had not left to take 
a position in the science department in 
Lombard College. Before that she had as- 
sisted in the petroleum department for 
the last census, doing much research on 
the subject in the Eastern libraries, mak- 
ing drawings and furnishing material for 
the bibliography on petroleum, She was 
teacher of sciences in the Minneapolis Cen- 
tral High School for several years, and 
resigned her position to go to Ann Arbor 
for special study. While there she did 
assaying for an Eastern asphalt company. 
From Ann Arbor she came to Minneapolis, 
and entered the medical department of 
the university. 

Mrs. Jane F. Kennedy came from 
Shakopee to Minneapolis after graduating 
from the Shakopee High School. She 
taught for a few years before her mar- 
riage, and did not enter the medical school 
until her two sons were old enough to get 
along without too much of a mother’s at- 
tention, although they have missed noth 
ing of a mother’s care. Dr. Kennedy will 
practise at home, after a vacation spent 
with her two boys. 

Miss Irma Le Vasseur came from a 
French convent in Quebec to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. She was so much more 
familiar with French than English that 
she studied with a dictionary for some 
time. She will return to Quebec for a 
well-earned vacation before beginning to 
practise. 

Miss Charlotte Campbell came to Minne- 
apolis from Mantorville, Minn., after 
graduating from the high school. She is 
especially interested in children’s diseases. 

Miss Anna Lida Osborn is from Man- 
kato, and taught for several years after 
graduating from the high school. She 
took the medical course as a preparation 
for the life of a medical missionary, and 
expects soon to go out into the field under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian church. 

Miss Mary L. Baker is a Chicago woman. 
She will practise in St. Paul. 

Miss Josephine Bingham had a clear 
idea of medicine before she entered the 
university. She was a Ruthton, Minn., 
girl, and graduated from the Sioux Falls 
University. Senator Kyle was a family 
friend of Miss Bingham. He took his sis- 
ter, Dr. Kyle, to see the student, and it 
was largely through Dr. Kyle that Miss 
Bingham took up the study of medicine. 
She studied with Dr. Kyle in the vacation 
and aided her in her operations, and it was 








understood at college that Miss Bingham 
should be excused whenever Dr. Kyle 
wanted any assistance from her. 

One woman in the pharmacy depart- 
ment will receive her diploma this year. 
Miss Mae Nisbit is from Rochester, and 
was graduated from the Rochester High 
School. She expects to follow her work 
in a practical way. 


_- 


PRESS WOMEN AT THE BIENNIAL. 





Many press women attended the Bien- 
nial Convention of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Among them were 
such well-known journalists as Mrs, Elisa- 
beth M. Gosse of the Boston Herald, Miss 
Bertha D. Knobe of the Chicago Times- 
Herald and Associated Press, Mrs. Cyn- 
thia Westover Alden, formerly of the N. 
Y. Tribune, Miss E. G. Jordan, the new 
editor of Harper's Bazar, Mrs. M. E. Gil- 
mer of the New Orleans Picayune, and 
Miss Martha S. Anderson of the Minneap- 
olis Journal. At the meeting arranged 
on the programme for the press session, 
Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, of Washington, 
chairman, various phases of newspaper 
work were discussed. Miss Helen M. 
Winslow, of Boston, whose experience as 
editor of the Club Woman and as news- 
paper writer made her eminently quali. 
fied, dealt with ‘‘The Value of the Club to 
the Newspaper Woman.”’ She said: 


The woman who takes journalism for 
her profession with the serious intention 
of making it her life-work, will need 
friends, the art of making them and of 
keeping them, and here comes the first 
value of the club. The danger is that she 
regards every event as so much “copy,” 
but she soon learns in the club that there 
is something higher than that. 

The vast improvement in the Woman’s 
Page of the daily paper within the past few 
years is distinctly traceable to the club 
movement, for, in most places, the manag- 
ing editor was awakened to the fact that 
women are grown-up, intelligent beings. 
The newspapers have done more to spread 
the club movement than any other agency; 
but we have harped so long on that fact 
that perhaps we are in some danger of 
forgetting that all the obligation is not on 
the other side. We as journalists have a 
distinct gain to acknowledge. 

It is not 80 many years since the news- 
paper woman was looked upon by society 
women as a different order of being, and 
not a very desirable order, either. The 
reporter was a thing not only to be 
shunned but to be snubbed; and since she 
belonged to the genus homo she was not 
supposed to have sensitive feelings that 
could be hurt by treatment that my lady’s 
kitchen maid would resent. 

But the newspaper woman began to 
join clubs; she even began to have clubs 
of her own, and, wherever she did that, 
her ciub was pretty sure to become a lead- 
ing one; then the club woman and the 
newspaper woman met on common 
ground; and the club woman began to 
learn things about the journalist that she 
had never dreamed; and the newspaper 
womin discovered many things about the 
average club woman that convinced her 
that we are all sisters with a common 
interest. 

We have found that the club women of 
this country are the best women in Amer- 
ica; we have learned faith in women; we 
have learned that there is nothing that 
cannot be accomplished when the flower 
of American womanhood demands it, and 
agrees to work together for any desired 
result. We have learned that this is wo- 
man’s age, not only because of our widen- 
ing opportunities, but because of the 
development of the love between women 
which makes necessary the passion for 
organization. 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White, one of the earli- 
est and best newspaper women in Boston, 
opened the discussion of this paper. She 
spoke of the growing importance of wo- 
man’s place in journalism, and the encour- 
aging comradeship between club women 
and newspaper women. Mrs. White also 
pointed out some of the dangers to which 
the ambitious young reporter was exposed. 
‘‘Never be piquant at the expense of loy- 
alty,”’ she said, ‘‘and if you are asked to 
do sensational work, be true to your 
womanhood. I have worked in journal- 
ism for thirty years, and have seen with 
deep gratification the steady growth of 
woman’s influence on the press, and I 
hope the young women of the future will 
not disappoint the pioneers who have 
somewhat smoothed their pathway.” 

Margaret Hamilton Welch, editor of the 
Club department of Harper's Bazar, 
turned some ‘flashlights on the press,” 
and paid her respects to the ‘‘Woman’s 
Page,”’ for which, she asserted, the news- 
paper women are not responsible. She 
said in part: 

Newspaper women are not responsible 
for it. It is the male editorial idea of 
what a woman wants to read,and, between 
ourselves, I do not mind confessing that 
there is nothing quite so hopeless as this. 
It is a tradition with him, as strong as 
that women are afraid of mice, that he 
must ‘‘shoo’’all his women readers into one 
corner of the paper, there to revel in the 
riches of the Woman’s Page. Every wo- 
man editor of a woman’s department of a 
newspaper will tell you this. It is club 
women, however, who are working the 
change. The field of woman’s endeavor 
is broadening every day. Her civic, edu- 
cational, and philanthropic efforts have 
become so important a part of the world’s 
service that the record of them has not 















only changed the character of the Woman’s 
Page, but has filied it to overflowing, and 
is spilling the surplus all over the paper. 
The woman editor will tell you tbat her 
receipts for salads, her instructions how 
to make a new sofa pillow, or to converta 
barrel into a divan, are so many sops to 
the managing editor. She puts them there 
to satisfy the male powers that be, and, 
having done this, she proceeds to tell in 
column stories of what the civic clubs of 
the great cities are accomplishing; how 
the State Federations are multiplying 
travelling libraries, and reforming indus- 
trial legislation for women and children; 
how the patriotic societies of women are 
marking historic spots and founding city 
history clubs among the tenement boys 
and girls; how the alumnw of women’s 
colleges are coéperating in the work of 
the world, and so on. 

While, however, the Woman's Page is 
in this process of development, I confess 
there are one or two things that person- 
ally I think might go in it to its profit. [ 
should like to see a good deal more print- 
ed about the use and care of money. Wo- 
man transacting business has long been a 
valuable part of the stock in trade of the 
professional humorist. He has delighted 
to show her in various phases of demon- 
strating her incapacity, from the hopeless 
muddle into which her bookkeeping of 
home disbursements leads her, to her re- 
sentment that the bank should declare 
her account overdrawn when her check- 
book is only half used up. 


Mrs, Alden defended the editors, who 
are often perplexed how to meet various 
demands. 

Miss Knobe gave a clever talk, illustrat- 
ing the difference between the club wo- 
man’s and the reporter's points of view in 
regard to club doings. 

The last paper was by Miss Mary B, 
Pappenheim, of South Carolina, on 
whether the press creates or simply ex- 
presses public opinion. 





WOMEN CENSUS ENUMERATORS. 

Of the 1,196 census enumerators in 
Chicago, 175 are women. A district 
superintendent is reported to have said 
that he regretted the number of women 
was not larger, as he had found them 
keener than many of the men, and quicker 
in comprehending the points of the work. 





THE VICTURY IN ENGLAND. 


The report is now at hand of the debate 
in the House of Commons on the bill to 
make women eligible as aldermen and 
councillors of London. It is both amaus- 
ing and instructive. 


Mr. Lough moved the Second Reading 
of the London Borough Councils (Wom- 
en’s Disabilities Removal) Bill, and said 
its object was to repeal the clause of the 
London Government Act of 1899 which 
provided that no women should be eligible 
to serve on the Councils as Alderman or 
Councillor. The bill was a very short one, 
and provided that no woman should be 
disqualified by sex or marriage from be- 
ing elected or from serving in those capac- 
ities. The bill raised a great principle, in 
regard to which the House had shown 
great vacillation in the past, and had not 
decided definitely. The people had shown 
themselves eager to secure women to dis- 
charge the class of duties which they 
would have to deal with on these Coun- 
cils, and which they were specially fitted 
to perform. That they were peculiarly 
qualified for the work was shown by the 
number of women inspectors nuw em- 
ployed by the government in the work of 
local government, and when he mentioned 
that the chief work of these Councils was 
to see that the laws of health and cleanli- 
ness were properly administered, he did 
not think any one would dispute their 
fitness. 

Mr. Boulnois said this question had 
been definitely settled by the emphatie 
vote of the House of Lords on the London 
Government Bill, which had been acqui- 
esced in by the House of Commons, He 
regretted that the action of the honorable 
gentleman would again raise the hopes of 
the few women who desired to take part 
in this work, when those expectations 
would be doomed to disappointment. He 
was opposed to the idea of women thrust- 
ing themselves into duties and work for 
which they were obviously unfit. If the 
door of these Burough Councils was 
opened to women, those who would seek 
admission would belong not to the best 
class, but to the more pushing and self- 
asserting section. He did not think that 
the women who desired to take part in 
local government were associated with the 
class to which Octavia Hill and Florence 
Nightingale belonged. If women were 
admitted to the London Corporations 
they could not be excluded from the same 
right in the provinces, And the natural 
ambition of women would not stop at 
being elected as Aldermen and Council- 
lors; but, if once admitted to the Coun- 
cils, they would never rest till they had 
the chain of the Mayor around their necks 
(laughter). The work of the Councils 
was not the kind of work that was attract- 
ive to the best kind of woman or suitable 
to her talents or her genius. In a lot of 
minor duties, as, for instance, duties in 
connection with wash-houses and dusting 
and health, women might do excellent 
work; but ninety-nine out of a hundred 
women would know nothing about road- 
making, sewerage, the adjustment of as- 
sessment, or questions of finance. If once 
admitted to the Borough Councils, wom- 
en would agitate for admission to Parlia- 
ment, and, as women of refinement and 
culture would never be likely to face the 
turmoil of elections, it would be the worst 
class who would be elected. Women 
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already possessed an exalted sphere of 
utility, and they should rest content with 
what they had got. 

Mr. E. Cecil opposed the bill, and, re- 
ferring to the School Board, said even 
there many hundreds declined to stand 
for election to that body in consequence 
of the need for the appearance on politi- 
cal platforms. Ladies who desired to 
take part in public work would be just as 
well able to do that work without this 
bill as with it. The policy of public 
Boards ought to be directed by men, and 
the assistance of women ought to be re- 
served for deputed matters of detail. The 
majority of London members were opposed 
to this bill, and he did not know why their 
opinion should be disregarded (hear, 
hear). 

Dr. Farquharson said all the arguments 
against the bill were based on the idea 
that women were inferior to men. That 
was not the case. There were numerous 
functions on these Boards which a woman 
could perform much better than a man, 
and he saw no reason why they should 
not be admitted to membership on an 
equality with men, 

Mr. J. G. Talbot said he was in favor of 
the bill, and was not frightened by the 
fear that, if they passed it, they would 
thereby be bound to follow with all the 
extremes of the women’s rights party, led 
so ably by Mr. Courtney. He supported 
the measure on two grounds —first, of 
gratitude for what women had done in 
public work (hear, hear), and, secondly, 
on the ground of utility. The work which 
women like Miss Florence Nightingale 
had done could not be overpraised (bear, 
hear), while on the ground of utility 
women would enable them to carry out 
the laws of sanitation and health very 
much better than they were now carried 
out. Ladies who looked after this work 
were not the mere busybodies that had 
been suggested, but women who thor- 
oughly understood what was required. 

Mr. Haldane said it was unwise to re- 
strict the area from which those who 
were to do the public work of the Coun- 
cils were to be drawn. Under the old sys- 
tem, which these new boroughs were now 
to supersede, women took their share. If 
they could be, as they were now, members 
of the Vestry, why should they not be 
members of the new Councils? The new 
Metropolitan Bodies were notat all analo- 
gous to ordinary Town Councils. They 
were not Town Councils, but bodies of a 
totally different character. They were 
peculiar to London, and had no reference 
in the matter of women membership at all 
analogous to the kindred bodies in other 
parts of the country. 

Mr. Banbury regarded the proposal as a 
step in the direction of women’s suffrage, 
to which he objected on the ground that 
it would alter the whole social life of the 
country. 

Mr. Stuart said this was not a question 
of conferring a new privilege, but of re- 
taining a right previously conferred upon 
women in regard to Vestries. The reason 
why the clause which preserved the then 
existing rights of women was not per- 
sisted in in that House, in the face of the 
opposition of the Lords, was that there 
was a danger of losing the bill altogether. 

Mr. R. Cooke opposed the bill, and ridi- 
-culed the idea that the only women who 
had done public service were the thirteen 
women who, in the course of six years 
only, had served on the London Vestries. 
In the work which women had done on 
the Vestries they had been assisted by 
men, to whom, however, no credit was 
given. The real reason why the ill was 
brought forward was that it was a small 
step towards women’s suffrage, when a 
larger one would have been dangerous. It 
was a case of ‘‘the line of least resistance,”’ 
and, if this reform were desirable, it 
should not only apply to London but to 
other large towns. 

Mr. T. W. Russell would not be led into 
a discussion of women's suffrage. He 
did not give up one iota of the convictions 
he held on the subject, but could not 
agree with all that had fallen from the 
honorable member who moved the second 
reading of the bill. It was said that the 
proceedings of the House had been vacil- 
lating, and not altogether creditable. 
Well, was not the present bill rather cal- 
culating to render the House more vacil- 
lating, and to make confusion worse con- 
founded? It was said that women had 
done excellent work under the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, and in connection with 
School Boards, and that was quite true; 
but in these cases the work had been work 
which women were eminently qualified to 
perform, such as the inspection of boarded- 
out children. Could a case be made for 
placing women on these Borough Coun- 
cils? He believed it could, but the hon- 
orable member in charge of the bill had 
not made it out. He had made out a 
strong case for women inspectors, but not 
for women councillors. He (Mr. Russell) 
had voted last year for women council- 
lors, and at an opportune time he should 
repeat the vote. (Opposition laughter.) 
But was the present moment opportune? 
After an exciting controversy in both 
Houses of Parliament last year the ques- 
tion had been decided in the London Gov- 
ernment Act, and his point was whether 
that decision should be upset before the 
Act had come into operation. Besides, 
they were approaching Whitsuntide, and 
he would ask the House, as composed of 
practical men, and without saying any- 
thing about the other House, what chance 
was there of making progress with a pri- 
vate member’s bill at this period of the 
session? On behalf of the government, he 
resisted this attempt to reverse the deci- 
sion arrived at last year. 

Mr. Courtney sympathized with the 
last speaker, who had, no doubt, found 
himself in a difficult position. Last year 
they had voted on this subject in a 
confused way. In the Commons they 
had affirmed the eligibility of women to 
sit on the Borough Councils; but, in def- 
erence to the House of Lords, they had 





reversed that decision. There had, there- 
fore, been no settlement in the Commons 
of the real merits of the question, and the 
problem before the House was precisely 
what it was when the London Govern- 
ment Bill was in Committee. He asked 
the House to give the same decision now 
that they had originally accorded last 
year, leaving it to process of time to see 
what the outcome might be. He pointed 
out that women had had a place on the 
London Vestries, and that the work to 
be done on the new Councils would in no 
way differ from that of the disappearing 
local bodies. Women were especially fit- 
ted to take part in the elucidation of the 
housing of the working classes question, 
and many other cognate problems, and 
their assistance would be specially valu- 
able in London. It did not follow that 
because this principle was applied to the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils it should 
also be applied to the Municipal Councils 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Bryce said he was prepared to vote 
for the bill, because it would have nothing 
to do with the question of the Parliamen- 
tary franchise, and because it would pre- 
vent the breach of continuity in the work 
of females in London government which 
would be effected by the London Govern- 
ment Act. Thereal argument against the 
bill was ‘‘the small end of the wedge”’ 
argument, but he had heard that so often 
that he was driven to the conclusion that 
it was used to distract attention from the 
true merits of the case (hear, hear). 

Mr. Arnold believed in giving the fran- 
chise to women, but thought it undesi- 
rable to give them seats on Municipal 
Councils. 

Mr. Tritton supported the bill. Women, 
he said, had more time at their disposal 
than men, and on that account alone there 
was a powerful argument for the bill. He 
believed the passage of the bill would 
bring a wholesome, sweetening influence 
into the public work of London, and for 
that reason, if for no other, he hoped the 
House would give it a second reading. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir B. Maple asked why London should 
be treated differently to other parts of 
the country. If ladies were not permitted 
on otber Municipal Councils, why should 
they be allowed in London? 

The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment, 129; against, 248; majority against, 
119. The motion for the second reading 
was then agreed to amid loud cheers. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The Princess Victoria of Wales is an 
artistic and skillful book-binder. She 
recently carried off a prize in a competi- 
tion, using an assumed name, 

The House of Lords has passed, by a 
vote of 116 to 31, the bill legalizing mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. The 
bill applies only to the British Colonies. 
Why such a measure is not equally good 
for the British Isles has not been made 
clear. 

A new school for girls has been founded 
in the suburbs of Washington through 
the munificence of Mrs. Phasbe A. Hearst, 
of California. The chief aim of the 
school, as explained by Mrs. Hearst, is 
‘*to build up character and develop the 
spiritual, moral, intellectual, and physical 
life of the young women who may seek its 
benefits.”’ 

In Norway a girl must have a certificate 
that she can cook before she can be mar- 
ried. The laws of Norway are all right 
in that respect, but they are silent when 
it comes to the bridegroom presenting a 
certificate that he can keep up a house 
and provide the wherewithal for the wife 
to cook. It is a poor rule that doesn’t 
work both ways.— Brandon (Or.) Record. 

Joseph W. Stuart, of Brodhead, Wis., 
who has lately died, left to Moses Har- 
man, of Topeka, Kan., a $250 bond of 
Atlantic Pacific Railway Tunnel Com- 
pany, to aid him in his contest for the 
freedom of the press in advocacy of the 
right of all women to equal protection 
after marriage, without regard to the de- 
cisions of courts enforcing marital subjec- 
tion to husbands, 

The editor of the Minneapolis Journal 
says: “It is unfortunate that Miss An- 
thony’s zeal for woman suffrage has led 
her to an attempt to inject the disturbing 
question in the National Mothers’ Con- 
gress. The subject does not properly 
belong to the Mothers’ Congress. Miss 
Anthony is not a mother herself, and 
knows nothing about the functions 
of a mother, especially those relating 
to the bringing up of children. What 
the mothers need is—’’ Then follows 
a fourth of a column of advice as to 
the best methods of bringing up children. 
Following out his own logic, we are com- 
pelled to believe that the editor of the 
Minneapolis Journal is boti: a wife and a 
mother.—Mrs. Ida H. Harper, in N. Y. 
Sun. 

A painful feature in regard to the 
armies is that they are largely made up of 
young men and boys. In England, during 
the last twenty years, a London journal 
says: “The British army has become 
steadily more and more an army ot lads. 
The number of recruits for the ‘regulars’ 
under seventeen years of age has greatly 
increased. The number under nineteen 
has almost quadrupled. The recruits in 
their eighteenth year were 17,362 in 1898, 
against 5,359 in 1879; those in their nine- 





THERE is more Catarrb in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
t gether, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and 
testimonials. Address, 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








teenth year were 8,538, as compared with 
4,913 twenty years earlier. The number 
under twenty years of age was 27,642, out 
of a total recruited number of 40,701. In 
1879 the proportion was 11,339 out of 25,- 
896. The whole growth of the army, in 
these years of progressive imperialism, is 
due to a large increase in boy enlistment.”’ 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW TILLY GREW FAT IN A NIGHT. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL, 


“She must go to the country, and fat- 
ten with the little calves and lambs,”’ the 
doctor said, nodding his head decisively. 

He slid his eye-glasses up from the tip to 
the top of his nose, and looked at Tilly’s 
poor little thin cheeks through them. 

“And drink cream right off from the 
tops of granny’s milk-pans,” he added. 

Tilly listened hard. She was wonder- 
ing what mamma was going to answer. 
And then she heard: 

“Right away, doctor?’’ 

“To-morrow morning, I should say,— 
early train,” 

‘Well!’ mamma said. Two little val- 
leys were beginning to grow between her 
eyes. That almost always meant ‘I'll 
see,” 

And so it happened that the very next 
morning, on the early train, she and Tilly 
were whizzing and panting towards 
grandma’s. The pair of lean, pale little 
cheeks were all aglow with excitement. 
Every single minute they were getting 
nearer and nearer. There! lots more tele- 
graph poles had hurried by! 

There had been no time to send word 
they were coming, and so they must take 
the old stage, and go jouncing down the 
dusty road. The very last jounce landed 
them right into grandma’s arms. 

‘‘The dear land!’ grandma cried out; 
and then she got Tilly into her arms, and 
cried over her—as grandmothers do. And 
after every word she put a kiss, like so 
many periods, this way— 

“The . little. dear. Bless. her. little. 
heart.” 

“She’s come down to fatten with the 
bossies, mother,” laughed mamma, ‘‘Can 
she drink all the cream off the tiptop of 
your milk-pan?”’ 

“Two pans—three—four pans!’ cried 
grandpa’s big voice behind them. And 
then there were more love-words with 
periods after them. 

The fattening began right away. It 
was dinner-time, and at Tilly’s place was 
the cunningest little tumbler, full to the 
brim of rich, yellow cream, It was there 
at supper, too, and that time grandma 
slyly filled it up after each sip. 

‘*We’ll have those cheeks as round as 
oranges in a jiffy!’ grandpa said. 

“By to-morrow morning?’ asked mam- 
ma, laughing down into Tilly’s sober face, 
‘*‘Wait and see!’ smiled dear grandma, 

Tilly went to bed early, and woke up 
early. How astonished she was to find 
herself at grandma’s, but not nearly as 
astonished as she was when she caught a 
glimpse of her face in the looking-glass! 

“Oh-h?’ squealed Tilly. She gave one 
more look, and then ran to find mamma. 

‘‘Mamma! Mamma! See me!” she 
shouted. “Look at my cheeks! They 
did grow fat in the night!’’ 

And then it was mamma’s turn to say 
“Oh-h!’’ She said it twice. For Tilly’s 
cheeks were round as round could be! 
They stood out on both sides like big, 
soft puffs. 

“Come with me, quick,’’ said mamma, 
with a little groan. And she hurried Tilly 
away to the kitchen. 

She got a teaspoon and the vinegar 
cruet, and poured out a little of the clear, 
amber fluid. ‘Drink it, dear,’’ she said. 
And then Tilly uttered a little scream. 
For the vinegar flew down her throat, and 
then flew up again to her ears—and, ob, 
how it bit them! 

“T was afraid so,’’ cried mamma, sor- 
rowfully. ‘‘They were having them on 
our street at home,” 

When grandma came in, and grandpa, 
the vinegar bottle and Tilly’s cheeks told 
everything. 

‘Mumps!’ murmured grandma. 

And that was how Tilly grew fat in one 





night. But to this day grandpa boasts 
that there’s nothing in the world like his 
Jersey cream for fattening folks up. 

“In two doses,” he always says, gravely. 
—Zion's Herald. 
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HUMOROUS. 


When the architect spoke of the great 
nave in the new church, a pious woman 
said she ‘“‘knew to whom he referred.” 


He—Yes, dearest, I have loved before 
we met; but let us not dig up the past. 

She—Oh, all right, then; if you don’t 
want to dig up the past, why, let’s not 
dig up the future, either.—Life. 


Mrs. Snow (to Mrs. Greene, recently 
married)—You told me you were going to 
board. How did it happen that you went 
to keeping house? 

Mrs. Greene—We had to do it, you 
know, ip order to find room for the wed- 
ding presents. — Boston Transcript 


A gem from the records of a*Missouri 
court, given in an address by Hon. William 
H. Wallace, is the following lucid verdict 
in a lunacy case: 

“We, the jury, empanelled, sworn, and 
charged to inquire into the insanguinity 
of Hezekiah Jones, do occur in the aftirm- 
ative.’’—The Argonaut 


“Mamma, my birthday comes this year 
on Monday, doesn't it?” 

“Yes, dear.”’ 

**And last year it was on Sunday, wasn’t 
it?’ 

**Yes, dear.” 

“Did it come on Saturday the year be- 
fore last?”’ 

**Yes, dear.”’ 

‘*Mamma, how many days in the week 
was I born on?” 


When Dr. Nansen visited Leeds, soon 
after his pnorth-pole expedition, a large 
crowd stoud outside the station to wel- 
come him, two of his most ardent ad- 
mirers being a couple of old men, who 
kept waving their sticks and shouting 
themselves hoarse. When the celebrated 
explorer had passed in his carriage, there 
followed in his wake a wagon bearing a 
long iron pole which belonged to an elec- 
tric tramway company. Directly the old 
men saw it the following conversation took 
place: 

‘Well, I'll be blowed, Bill, he’s browt 
t’pole back wi’ him!” said one. 

“Aye,”’ said the other, ‘and we t’only 
two at’s noticed it. They’re all running 
after t’carriage, sitha. They're that igno- 
rant—well, they can’t tell t’north pole 
when they sees it.’",—London Answers. 











DAUGHTER'S CONDITION. 

CHELSEA, MAss., May 8, 1900.—Mrs. M. 
J. Adams, 68 Carey Avenue, this city, 
says her daughter was all run down and 
would at times be so dizzy she could not 
stand. The medicine given ber did not 
seem to help and Hood's Sarsaparilla was 
tried. This medicine helped her at once 
and now she never has any dizziness. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is America’s Gteatest 
Medicine. 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


India’s Extremity is America’s 
Opportunity. 


India is to-day the scene of one of the 
most appalling and disastrous famines in 
modern times. Millions of men and 
women are suffering the agonies of star- 
vation, and the resources of the govern- 
ment are insufficient to cope with the 
wide-spread want. Not only are the self- 
dependent in want, but 
Scores of Thousands of Innocent 

Little Ones are perishipvg 
with Hunger. 
Children are being neglected and deserted 
by the thousands, to become the prey to 
starvation or evils worse than death. 
Especially is this the case with the girls, 
whose condition at best is a hard one in 
India, and who at the present time are 
the first to suffer. 
PANDITA RAMABAI 

is very near the famine district, and has 
undertaken to rescue many of these little 
girls and train them for lives of useful- 
ness. Into the large home at Mukti, a 
farming and industrial school which she 
has established, Ramabai has already 
been able to bring more than four hun- 
dred girls and women, and is constantly 
taking in more, trusting that means will 
be supplied to her for such work when 
the suffering is more widely known. 

A Little Now is worth a Hun- 

dred-fold Later. 

All money received is sent at once to 
her for immediate use. 

Contributions for this work, solicited 
by the 

AMERICAN RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 
will be most gratefully received, and 
should be sent to the treasurer, 

Mr. E. HAYWOOD FERRY, 

222 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


7 Rights Readings and Recitations, ip 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Auics Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antruony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office » Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 sents. 














EDUCATIONAL, 


Kee Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 
————— 


SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 








Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest co§ducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialiste. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilt- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patiente being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and Information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oco- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastrnctors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue . 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 17>. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Club Woman 


is the name of the original, National 
Woman’s Club Magazine, which is the 
official organ of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, and is therefore their regular me 
dium of communication with the Club 
women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
104 School 8t., Egleston Square, Bostea. 


Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of allhardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY 60. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
sollect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
grom the post-office—whether directed to his 
aame or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 
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NEW CENTURY, NEW METHODS. 


The postponement of equal suffrage in 
Oregon closes the record of our movement 
for the nineteenth century. Our gains are 
limited, but assured. In four States 
women now enjoy equal political rights 
with men. In 22 States they have school 
suffrage. In two States they have a right 
to vote as taxpayers upon all questions 
involving additional public expenditure. 
In one State women have municipal suf- 
frage. In eight States mothers and 
fathers have equal custody and control of 
their minor children. In most of the 
States the barbarous English common 
law has been modified so as to concede to 
married women independent personal and 
property rights and the right to their 
earnings outside of the home, In all the 
States woman suffrage has become a sub- 
ject of public discussion. 

The changing character and conditions 
of the country make our political system 
more and more complex and difficult to 
alter. Increasing foreign interests and 
responsibilities tend to divert attention 
from local issues, and to leave these more 
and more under State control. The prac- 
tical breaking-down of the 14th and 15th 
Constitutional Amendments will make 
future amendments of the Federal Consti- 
tution regulating the suffrage more diffi- 
cult to obtain. Everything points to 
workin the respective States as of the 
utmost importance. 

Henceforth let us carry on, in every 
State, an educational campaign on the 
widest possible popular basis. Let us 
urge woman suffrage in all organizations, 
industrial, social, religious, and political, 
with a persistency that knows no discour- 
agement and acknowledges no defeat. 
Welcome every referendum. Seize every 
opportunity. Everywhere call attention 
to the fact that all forms of corrupt mo- 
nopoly are entrenched behind the political 
monopoly of ‘‘man suffrage’; that every 
beneficent change waits for the establish- 
ment of a true republic in place of the 
existing aristocracy of sex. 

Let the plain people once be convinced 
that honest government can only be had 
by enlisting the intelligence and conscience 
of women to supplement the intelligence 
and conscience of men in the conduct of 
affairs, and the politicians will hasten to 
carry out their will. We have the vices 
of society, its ignorance, its indolence, its 
preoccupation in daily cares, all to over- 
come. But the foundations laid in the 
past guarantee our triumph in the century 
about to dawn. The younger workers will 
rear the superstructure upon the basis al- 
ready prepared. H. B. B. 

————uW~ — aes  —_— 


GREAT GROWTH IN OREGON. 


The full returns for the woman suffrage 
amendment in Oregon are slow in coming 
in, and the exact figures cannot yet be 
given. A telegram from Mrs. Abigail 
Scott Duniway, received June 9, says: 

Forty-five per cent. returns suffrage 
amendment are favorable. Several coun- 
ties carried. 

There is no probability that the amend- 
ment has been adopted, but this large 
vote in its favor is a striking proof of the 
growth of equa! suffrage sentiment, in 
comparison with the small vote cast for 
the suffrage amendment submitted in 
Oregon sixteen years ago. 

Oregon is the fifth State in which equal 
suffrage has been twice submitted to the 
voters at intervals of some years, and in 
each case the affirmative vote has been 
much larger the second time than the 
first. In Washington, for instance, equal 
suffrage was defeated in 1889 by a majority 
of 19,386. In 1898 the adverse majority 
had dropped to 9,882. In South Dakota it 
was defeated in 1890 by a majority of 
23,610; in 1898 by a majority of only 3,285. 
Oregon now gives another signal illustra- 
tion of the rate at which belief in equal 
suffrage is growing all over the country. 
The exact figures will be awaited with 
interest. 

Letters from Mrs. Duniway and Miss M. 





Lena Morrow, received just as the 
Woman’s JOURNAL goes to press, give 
the latest news from Oregon, and present 
a graphic picture of some of the difficul- 
ties with which the amendment had to 
contend. A. 8. B. 





THE OREGON CAMPAIGN. 
PoRTLAND, ORE., JUNE 8, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

We have had returns from only a part 
of the State, but unless we receive a big 
vote from the counties yet to be heard 
from, we are beaten. The last ten days of 
the campaign the Oregonian fought us 
most ungallantly. Over and over again 
the paper said that respectable and decent 
women did not want to vote. The Oregon- 
ian has lost friends in this campaign be- 
cause of its attacks on the suffrage cause. 
It did us an immenze amount of harm. 
If the Oregonian had turned in and 
worked as hard as Mrs. Duniway has for 
the cause, we would have won by a big 
majority. 

In my judgment, there was as much 
work done in the State as was wise. ‘he 
faithful, steady seed-sowing which Mrs. 
Duniway has been doing for thirty years 
might have been harvested had not the 
enemy breathed his blighting breath upon 
the grain and mildewed and spoiled it. It 
was a well-managed campaign—a very 
well-planned campaign, and I do not see 
how it could have been improved upon. 

Mrs. Duniway is completely worn out. 
No wonder. How hard, how faithfully, 
how competently she has worked—and this 
reward! Yet what could you expect ina 
State where an amendment was submitted 
to repeal the clause forbidding negroes to 
do business in the State, which has of 
course been a dead letter for thirty-five 
years, and was voted down? In other 
words, the voters did not have sense 
enough to bury a corpse that had been 
dead thirty-five years. How could it be 
expected that they would vote right ona 
live question like equal suffrage? 

Personally, I am glad to have been in 
this campaign, for I have learned many 
valuable lessons in campaign work. 

Yours still hopefully, 
M. LENA MoRRow. 





LETTER FROM MRS. DUNIWAY. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

I have been so prostrated by the reac- 
tion from our long struggle, and by the 
suspense and waiting of this week, that I 
have been unable to write you. Now, how- 
ever, the returns are coming in, and, with 
a revival of my spirits, | am myself again. 

Everything went well with us and for 
us until my famous brother, H. W. Scott, 
editor-in-chief of the Oregonian, departed 
for the East, a few weeks before election. 
Then, to make matters worse, W. S. Dani- 
way, the only man on the editorial force 
known to be in favor of the Amendment, 
was called away from the office by his 
official duties as secretary of the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee, and occu- 
pied day and night during one of the most 
exciting political contests ever known in 
the State. 

Our equal suffrage forces, being thus 
cut off from all chance of editorial fair 
dealing in the one great daily newspaper 
of the metropolis, retreated to cover and 
tremblingly awaited developments, in the 
hope that my brother would return in 
time to stop the disreputable attacks 
upon the Amendment, and, consequently, 
upon the many women members of his 
own family, which were cheapening him 
and the Oregonian before the world, and 
making every true friend he had ashamed 
of him and of his paper. But our hope 
was vain. The big editor returned a few 
days before election and rallied up the 
antis, and their co-workers, the gamblers 
and fallen women of Portland’s White 
Chapel District, whose every crib and den 
became a recruiting centre for the aristoc- 
racy of sex. The big editor out-Heroded 
Herod in his persecution of our cause. 

The election passed off quietly. There was 
no abuse of our cause or of its advocates, 
outside of the Oregonian, or at any poll. 
Of the 229 newspapers of the State, 221 
published everything we offered for their 
columns, and many gave us strong edi- 
torial support. 

We distributed, through the mail, and 
by carriers in the cities, 130 000 leaflets, or 
620,000 pages of campaign literature. We 
sent out 1,000 copies of our “Open Let- 
ter,’ addressed to 1,000 moulders of pub- 
lic opinion, and 6,000 personal letters to 
voters, urging them not to forget to vote 
yes. 

After election came these weary days of 
waiting for the returns, which the Ore 
gonian reported every morning as being 
overwhelmingly against us, supplemented 
by daily editorial kicks, to all of which 
we attempted no reply, realizing that 
insult would be added to injury if we did. 
But last night, the fifth day of our sus- 
pense, the information came to me from 
Republican headquarters that about 45 
per cent. of the returns on the Amend 





ment were in the affirmative, with four 
counties to hear from, which we hope 
have overcome the slum and anti vote of 
the city’s purlieus. 

I at once wired you the cheering news, 
too late, I fear, for to day’s JouBNAL, but 
the first that was obtainable. Then I 
slept; but this morning I got up with the 
larks and sent a letter to my brother, If 
the language was plain, the situation must 
justify it. But do not, I pray you, judge 
my brother harshly. He is not the first 
‘poor Tray’’ to be caught in bad company. 
He made an honorable record in his fight 
for our cause sixteen years ago, and we 
will not forget it. Let us hope that he 
will be all right again as soon as he re- 
covers his mental equilibrium. 

Now, a word in regard to Mrs, Hazlett, 
of Colorado, and Miss Morrow, of Illinois, 
who represented the N. A. W.S. A., of 
whose services in this campaign too much 
cannot be said in praise. They fell at 
once into the spirit of our plan of work, 
and have endeared themselves to every 
friend, making not a single enemy. They 
are fine speakers, as well as sagacious 
managers, and invaluable in a campaign 
of this character. Let Miss Morrow have 
free sway in the cities, and Mrs. Hazlett in 
the outside counties, where a campaign is 
pending, and they will adapt themselves 
to every situation. 

Hoping for victory, 
ABIGAIL Scott DuUNIWAY. 





THE BIENNIAL AT MILWAOKEE. 

It is estimated that between three and 
four thousand clubwomen attended the 
biennial meeting of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs June 4-9 at Mil- 
waukee. Of these nearly one thousand 
were Officials, delegates, and alternates. 

The invitation to the Federation was 
extended on behalf of the Wisconsin State 
Federation, seconded by the Milwaukee 
Endowment Association, and backed by 
the Citizens’ Business League of Mil- 
waukee, Thelocal Board of Management, 
which, with its committees and sub- 
committees, enlisted the services of nearly 
five hundred women, planned and worked 
for fifteen months to such good effect 
that all the arrangements for the conven- 
ience and comfort of the convention were 
almost perfect, and hospitality and social 
entertainment were lavishly provided. 

The preliminary work of the conven- 
tion on Monday included reports from the 
States, and a discussion of coéperation 
between clubwomen and wage-earning 
women, 

On Tuesday morning the convention 
was formally opened at the Alhambra 
Theatre, After an invocation by Miss 
Ellen C, Sabin, president of Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Mayor Rose delivered a 
fine address of welcome, iu which he de- 
clared that ‘“‘there never has been an asso- 
ciation or club or society of women that is 
not devoted to the accomplishment of 
good.”’ Mrs. James Sidney Peck, chair- 
man of the local board, and Mrs. Arthur 
B. Neville, president of the Wisconsin 
State Federation, each gave a charming 
address of greeting. These were all very 
happily responded to by the national vice- 
president, Mrs, Susan Platt Decker, and 
then came the biennial address of Mrs. 
Lowe. 

Although the business of the conven- 
tion developed into unexpected propor- 
tions, and reérganization and other ques- 
tions were productive of long discussions 
and of differences of opinion, the pro- 
gramme was in the maincarried out. Art, 
literature, educational and ethical ques- 
tions, industrial conditions, philanthropy, 
civics, domestic science, and many other 
subjects were given consideration, and 
the reports from clubs all over the country 
indicated earnest efforts for social better- 
ment. 

Reérganization, which has been under 
discussion for months, was defeated by a 
vote of 498 to 298. Therefore the General 
Federation will remain a federation of in- 
dividual women’s clubs, and will not 
become a Federation of State Federations 
only. Important changes were made in 
the by-laws. As to representation, the 
by-laws now read: 

That, for all clubs numbering less than 
50, representation shall be through the 
president or her representative only. For 
clubs numbering between 50 and 100, the 
representation shall be through the presi- 
dent and one delegate; for larger clubs 
one delegate shall be allowed for every 10° 
members. 

The office of State chairman of corre- 
spondence was done away with, and 
presidents of individual clubs are no 
longer vice-presidents of the General Fed- 
eration. The convention decided to re- 
tain the ten cent per capita tax. 

By unanimous vote, the Club Woman of 
Boston was made the official organ not 
only of the board, but of the General Fed- 
eration. Greetings were cabled to Jennie 
June, ‘*The Mother of Women’s Clubs.”’ 

Mrs. Rebecca Douglass Lowe of At- 
lanta was reélected by a large majority, 
being nominated on the regular ticket, 








though Miss Margaret J. Evans was nomi- 
nated for president from the floor by Miss 
Helen A. Whittier, of Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Charles Dennison, of New York, and 
Miss Evans, of Minnesota, were elected 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Emma A. Fox, of 
Detroit, recording secretary, and Mrs. 
George A. Kendrick, of Philadelphia, cor- 
responding secretary. Mrs. West, of 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. Lillian K. Street- 
er, of New Hampshire, were the two 
New England women placed upon the 
board of directors. The other directors 
are Mrs. Charles K. Fairbanks, Indiana; 
Mrs. Edward Buchalter, Ohio; Mrs. Mary 
Lockwood, department District of Colum- 
bia; Mrs. W. J. Christie, Montana; Mrs. 
W. J. Coad, South Dakota, and Mrs. L. 
R. Priddy, Kansas. Mrs. Emma Van 
Vechten, of Iowa, was chosen treasurer. 
A number of resolutions were passed, 
one of them indorsing the New Jersey 
Federation’s effort to save the Palisades. 
Another urged the protection of women 
and children in the industrial world, 
while a third recommended greater care 
as to sanitary conditions. F. M. A. 





WOMEN “FEW BUT FIT.” 


Women politicians, of the dyed-in-the- 
wool Republican stamp, will be here to 
attend the Republican National Conven- 
tion in June. Active women politicians 
outside of civic clubs and health associ- 
ations are a novelty in Philadelphia, and 
the women who come to the city from 
Idaho, Wyoming, and other places, may 
depend upon it that the keys to the city 
will at all times hang out. 

There were several women delegates in 
the convention of 1896, and it is probable 
that in States where woman’s suffrage pre- 
vails there will be elected women to the 
Philadelphia meeting.—Phila. Times. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 








Rev. Dr. James M. Taylor, president of 
Vassar, in his baccalaureate sermon to 
the seniors at Poughkeepsie last Sunday, 
referred to the political questions of the 
day. He told of the decline of the old 
empires as a result of ambition unre- 
strained, and added: ‘‘Is there no lesson 
in this for us in our treatment of weaker 
people? Is there no lesson in this for the 
statesmen of to-day, who seem fast for- 
getting the lessons of history? Probably 
there has been no war which could not 
have been avoided, had justice but been 
permitted to temper lust; had charity and 
forbearance been permitted to subdue 
greed. Is there no lesson in the disasters 
of history for those who are revelling in 
this new outburst of war, and who are 
making this an age of blood and iron?” 

At the class day celebration at Leland 
Stanford University, the president of the 
graduating class, L. 8. Wickersham, paid 
the following tribute to Mrs, Stanford: 

To her whose life has been one incessant 
effort to make others happy, and to bring 
out the best in men and women, we would 
give all thanks. Especially has she been 
near to us, and our feeble words can never 
express how deeply we appreciate all she 
has done for us. Only by living up to the 
standards and ideale which she in her de- 
votion to a noble work has placed before 
us can we show her our loyalty, and that 
the seed has fallen upon good ground, and 
will bring forth a bounteous harvest. Her 
relations with us will constitute one of 
the most lasting memories which the 
members of the century class will take 
away, and wherever we may be, there will 
be heard the song so dear to us all; Hail! 
Stanford! Hail! 

Miss Margaret B. Harvey, a literary 
woman of Philadelphia, had the degree of 
A. M. conferred upon her by Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., at the commence- 
ment held June 6. Miss Harvey was edu- 
cated at the Philadelphia Girls’ High 
School, the Women’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. She is a successful journalist, 
and a prominent member of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

A new office, to be known as the ad- 
visor of graduate women students, has 
been created by the trustees of Columbia 
University, and Mrs. Edith R. Darrich 
was appointed to the place. She is to 
advise graduate young women students 
coming to New York, to look after their 
interests, and to see that they are taken 
care of in case of illness. 

The Board of Regents of the University 
of Kansas broke away from precedent 
the other day, and elected Miss Eugenia 
Galloo to the chair of French, made va- 
cant by the resignation of Prof. A. G. 
Canfield. Miss Galloo is the first woman 
to occupy a full professorship at the in- 
stitution since preparatory work was 
abolished. Miss Alma D. Delande Leduc, 
of Chicago University, a New Orleans 
girl, was elected to succeed Miss Galloo 
as assistant. 

Miss Sarah Dickey, of Mt. Holyoke, ’69, 
who, immediately after her graduation, 
founded the Mount Herman School for 
colored girls in Mississippi, and has since 
devoted her life to it, spoke in the chapel 
at Mt. Holyoke, recently, on the develop- 





ment and condition of education among 
the colored children of the South. She is 
in thorough sympathy with Booker T. 
Washington’s policy, and expresses great 
hope for the future of this movement, 
although recognizing that it must of ne- 
cessity be slow. Miss Dickey is greatly 
interested in a school about to be started 
there after the plan of the Mount Hermon 
School, except that it is to be fur colored 
boys. 

The University of Iowa held its com- 
mencement last week, with six hundred 
alumni in attendance. President Mac- 
Lean, in his annual report, made the fol- 
lowing recommendation, among others: 

For a long period there has been a feel- 
ing that the University did not have its 
full share of women seeking higher edu- 
cation in the State. The professional 
schools make a large proportion of men 
in the attendance. A modern movement 
in coéducational institutions has demand- 
ed that in connection with the absolute 
equality of woman in the privileges of the 
institution, there should not be neglect of 
her womanliness. As a matter of sensible 
administration, it is desirable that there 
should be a representative of the women 
in the counsels of the faculty and before 
the president and regents. The counsel 
of a woman is often sought by the youn 
women. It is, therefore, recommende 
that a dean of women be appointed. 

Tree day at Wellesley was celebrated 
with much mirth. Mother Goose brought 
all her old friends to the tree. Mother 
Goose was Miss Frances L. Hughes, '02’s 
president, and she headed the procession, 
followed by Jack and Jill; then came 
Mother Hubbard and her dog. As the 
classes gathered on the oval before college 
hall they were greeted by the alumna 
with improvised yells. Led by the senior 
aids, the classes moved to the place chosen 
for the senior exercises, opposite Art 
building hill, and massed themselves on 
the sloping bank, After the addresses, a 
crowd of masqueraders in black and white 
dominoes rushed down the hill into the 
campus, dragging, on a gayly decorated 
cart, a jester, who shook his bells and 
added his shouts to the general uproar. 
The revellers pelted the spectators with 
confetti, leaving behind them long trails 
of blue and yellow paper. After a few 
grotesque dances, the merrymakers van- 
ished, and in their place appeared a group 
of rain fairies, dressed in dull gray gause 
spangled with gold. They whirled and 
circled till interrupted by the sun, who 
burst in upon them in the person of Miss 
E. Gordon Walker, of Arlington, a beauti- 
ful figure in sweeping yellow robes edged 
with gold. Encouraged by her presence, 
a rainbow appeared, represented by six- 
teen girls in gauze robes of blue, green, 
yellow, purple, orange, and crimson, and 
the rain fairies retreated. After the sun, 
came the flowers—dainty maidens in fluffy 
gowns of purple gauze, who made attrac- 
tive fleur-de-lis as they nodded and flut- 
tered to the music of the orchestra. The 
procession of the classes across the campus 
was next in order. Round and round 
marched the vari-colored throng till they 
finally reached the leafy rose-decked bow- 
er of the freshmen, where the freshmen 
exercises were held. Social reunions were 
afterwards held at different cottages. 


——+0+— 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 








The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation has been favored with invitations 
for three delightful outings this season. 
The first came from the ladies of the 
Rumford Historical Association, to visit, 
on May 16, the old historic house in North 
Woburn, Mass., which was Count Rum- 
ford’s birthplace. A little trip by train 
or electrics, a cordial reception, daintily 
served refreshments, two hours of in- 
formal visiting in rooms containing many 
objects of interest and beautifully deco- 
rated with apple blossoms and spring 
flowers, made an ideal May afternoon a 
pleasure to be long remembered by the 
fortunate guests. This outing was planned 
by Miss Marian T. Hosmer, who is a 
member of both associations, and who for 
a year or two past has been custodian of 
the Rumford House, and has worked 
energetically for its restoration. 

A second outing is offered the N. E. P. A. 
on June 20. Through Mrs, Annie G 
Murray, who so admirably managed the 
outing to Nahant last summer, the board 
of trustees of the institution at Rainsford 
Island, have invited the press women to 
enjoy a trip down the harbor, and a lunch 
at Rainsford Island. 

To this is added a third and longer trip 
through the kindness of Mrs. Kate Tan- 
natt Woods, who has invited the members 
to spend a day at Baker’s Island, Salem 
Harbor, July 11, when they will be the 
guests at dinner of Mr. Morse, proprietor 
of the Winnegan. 

Mrs. May Alden Ward, ex-president of 
the N. E. P. A., and the author of some 
books on Dante, Petrarch, and colonial 
life, has prepared a little volume, entitled 
“Prophets of the Nineteenth Century,” 
which is published in substantial and 
attractive form by Little, Brown & Co. 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Tolstoi constitute 
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the trio of prophets of whose work and 
personality she gives a critical and reada- 
ble account. 

Another ex-president, Miss Helen M. 
Winslow, has written a book with the 
title, “Concerning Cats: My Own and 
Seme Others,” which will soon be brought 
out by the Lothrop Publishing Company. 
It is described as an exhaustive treatment 
of the cat from every standpoint. Cats of 
history, of literature, and of art; pet cats, 
prize cats, fancy and domestic breeds—in 
fact, cats of all kinds find a place, as well 
as the treatment of the diseases of cats 
and the proper way to care for them. The 
book will be beautifully bound, and pro- 
fusely illustrated by photographs of fa- 
mous cats and cats of famous people. 

Mrs. Emma Moffett Tyng has gone as 
delegate from the Press Association of 
Georgia, her native State, to the Interna- 
tional Council of Women at Paris. She is 
to read a paper on “The Value of the 
Woman’s Club as a Factor of Personal 
Developmeht.” 

Miss Marie Powell, of Kansas City, has 
recently become editor and publisher of 
the Mississippi Sawyer, Durham, Mo. 

F. M. A. 


A PROTEST AGAINST COLOR LINE. 


DENVER, COL., JUNE 8, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Into this remote yet very active point 
of these United States came yesterday 
morning a word that brought consterna- 
tion. Our reports from the Biennial of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
are scanty, but we do keep the general 
run of the day’s proceedings, and may 
feel that we are thus far in touch with 
the big convention. 

Is it 1850 or 1900? Has the Golden Age 
really dawned, as prophets whose voices 
we cannot fail to heed are telling us, or 
have we unconsciously slipped back to 
the dark ages? It is certain that 1850 may 
be taken as dark enough, and to that day 
must belong the extraordinary words the 
wire brought us: ‘‘The color line is in- 
evitable. Public discussion of the matter 
is, however, impossible.”’ 

Shade of Lucretia Mott! Why did you 
not materialize then and there, as the 
door closed on the gentle, refined, culti- 
vated woman, barred out not by ‘‘tyrant 
man,”’ who is usually held responsible for 
all outrages, but by sister women? Their 
turn may come at the hands of men, or it 
may delay to a day when they reach the 
keeper of a greater gate, and St. Peter 
refuses entrance to a land where the color 
line has not yet been drawn. Come it 
must and will. 

Southern women, it is implied, would 
hesitate to sit side by side with colored 
delegates, and the Federation must do 
nothing that will bar out Southern women. 
If this were a question of presumptuous 
field hands or the lowest orders in negro 
life demanding place and hearing, this 
objection might have some hint of order. 
But Hampton, and Tuskegee, and other 
schools less famous, but doing steady and 
valuable work, are giving some negroes a 
type of training that makes them infin- 
itely in advance of the poor white known 
as the “cracker.””’ A woman of Mrs, 
Booker Washington’s quality, and her 
like, take rank with the highest this 
country or any other country holds. This 
generation numbers hundreds of educated, 
thinking colored women, shrinking tim- 
idly from any sort of competition or rivalry 
with the whites, yet longing for some 
share of their freedom, their opportunity, 
some share in the common work for 
humanity. The Woman’s Club to them 
represents a focussing of the clearest 
minds, the truest hearts, the most divinely 
illumined souls. If any women are to 
understand, to reach warm hands to these 
sisters whose progress since bondage 
ended shames us all, surely it must be the 
chosen of the chosen, the picked women 
ef every club, whose work as delegates 
stands for the highest level of thought 
that the club has attained. 

There is a blunder somewhere, and 
never could there have been a grosser one 
than this blunder that blackens the record 
of the Biennial of 1900. The thinking 
Southern women (and, having lived among 
them, I know and love them) would and 
do protest against this exclusion as heart. 
ily as the thinking women of the States 
that did protest. But, in spite of all that 
education has done, of all that church and 
college are held to stand for in the life of 
to-day, the majority, it would seem, re- 
main unthinking, and thus the real nature 
of the deed is but dimly understood. 

“If this is all the club can do,—if it 
stands as embodied obstacle to a better 
sense of human brotherhood,—we will 
have no clubs.”” Such might well be the 
word of every intelligent colored woman. 
It is a step backward, a deliberate rattling 
of the old chains, an insult to civilization, 
and, worse than that, to the souls that 
willed it and the souls that suffered. 

As to what action can be taken to undo 
the deed, and make a record for which we 
need not blush, every woman of us, I know 








not. But Ido know that protest should 
be entered by every woman who wants 
larger life, but who can never righteously 
claim it till the way lies open for all 
women she would bear with her into the 
broader path. The color line and the 
twentieth century! God help us! If there 
must be a color line, let it be that of the 
prism—the rainbow colors, where black 
and white are but phases of a mystic com- 
bination. “Of one blood hath He made 
all the nations of the earth.’’ Neither 
Biennial nor any other convention of 
politic women or politic men can alter 
that primal fact, and there we leave it. 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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THE DENVER SCHOOL ELECTION. 


“Ellis Meredith”—Mrs. L. M. Stans- 
bury, of Denver, editor of the Western 
Club Woman,—writes to the Denver Times: 


To the Editor of the Times: Inasmuch 
as you have cared enough for my opinion 
to solicit an expression of it, printed in 
your last Sunday’s issue, | feel justified in 
asking a further hearing. 

If the Times is really friendly to the 
cause of equal suffrage, its methods are 
peculiar. It is true that a woman has 
been defeated for the school board, and it 
is also true that she was largely defeated 
by the vena) vote. Does it inevitably fol- 
low that all the respectable women of her 
district are, therefore, in deep disgrace, 
and that the extension of suffrage is a 
failure? By the same logic, every time a 
bad man has been elected to office during 
the past century the republican form of 
government has proved a failure, and the 
republic ought to have fallen. 

The women are to blame for not having 
realized that they must fight, if they would 
win; but this is the extent of their short- 
comings. They resorted to no trickery; 
they were guilty of no misdemeanor; 
they voted, relatively speaking, in larger 
numbers than the men. 

The Times starts out with false pre- 
tenses. The school election is no more 
essentially a teminine function than any 
other election. The women have always 
had a vote at school elections in this 
State; but, having had it flung to them 
contemptuously, when full citizenship was 
denied them, they did not prize the privi- 
lege very highly until the last decade. 

At this point it is worth while to note 
the fact that the school elections were 
generally decided by a mere handful of 
mep. The first time the vote ever ran up 
into the hundreds was when the women 
began to take an interest, and nominated 
one of their own sex. 

Every effort on the part of the women 
to interfere in any way with our schools 
has been bitterly resented. There was a 
long and severe struggle before the kin- 
dergartens were incorporated in the 
schools, and another, only less strenuous, 
before we secured the Manual Training 
School. There is a certain element that 
always has fought and always will fight 
the women. As [I said in my interview 
last Sunday, the defeat of Mrs. Denison 
will be a good thing, if it makes the wom- 
en realize that they havea fight on their 
hands, if they want to make any altera- 
tions, no matter how slight, in the con- 
trol or curriculum of the schools of Dis- 
trict No. 1. 

But if there is no disgrace upon the 
women, we cannot say as much for the 
men who permit the use of money broad- 
cast, and the control of the schools by 
those who are willing to resort to such 
methods. It was just as much the duty 
of the men of Denver to elect Mrs, Deni- 
son as it was the duty of the women. In- 
deed, there was a double duty resting 
upon them—to elect a good candidate, 
and to defeat a bad one, who brought dis- 
grace upon them by adopting the methods 
of the boodler and professional politician. 

As to the venal vote, women of the town 
and ignorant women may have been hired 
to vote in certain sections of the district, 
but they were not loaded into moving vans 
and express wagons and carted from poll- 
ing place to polling place. Every one who 
was at all interested in the election had 
plenty of opportunity to see the crowds 
of hobos transported from one school to 
another. As to the vote of this class of 
women last fall: The Times is in a posi- 
tion to know that the registration was 
controlled absolutely by the Republicans, 
and, no matter what the intent of the op- 
position might have been, that class was 
not registered, and therefore could not 
vote. It is also well known that they 
never do vote unless compelled to do so, 
or hired. 

The disgrace rests not upon the women, 
but upon the indifferent male voter, who 
pays no heed to the Biblical command to 
‘thelp those women,” and then derides 
them for their failure. It is no disgrace 
to be defeated by fraud, corruption, and 
bribery. As to being elected that way— 
well, of course, that’s another story. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





MISS KATE NOBLES 
Died at her home in New Orleans on May 
26, after a long and painful illness. She 
bore her sufferings heroically, and while 
racked with pain went about doing good. 
The New Orleans Picayune says: ‘‘A wo- 
man of rare ability, excellent judgment, 
and a heart overflowing with kindness, she 
never allowed her physical sufferings to 
interfere with her labor of love. The 
poor turned to her in trouble, the rich 
sought her advice, and her life was a busy 
one. Foremost in all movements for the 
benefit of mankind, a champion of the 
cause of her sex, of fine ability as a writer, 





and, above all, a thorough organizer, her 
services were always in demand. Wasa 
movement for charity spoken of, Miss 
Nobles was called upon first. Did the 
necessity present itself for the formation 
of a woman’s club, she was asked to lend 
her assistance. Did a woman need a 
friend, or sympathy and advice, Miss 
Nobles was always found ready to bestow 
both. 

“She was one of the daughters of the 
late Thomas Nobles, a man with the same 
qualities for leading that his daughter 
possessed in such an eminent degree. He 
instituted and organized the Howard As- 
sociation, which did so much good in this 
city in years gone by. Kate Nobles was 
educated in the Dominican Convent in 
New Orleans, and graduated from St. 
Simeon’s Select School. She was both a 
scholar and a student. Woman’s work 
and woman’s wrongs were ever foremost 
in her thoughts. She was the organizer 
and a charter member of the first ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Club”’ organized in this city, and 
was its first secretary. She served as pres- 
ident for two terms, and a great deal of its 
success was due to her work. 

“Then she organized the Woman's 
League, and it was through her efforts 
and those of the League that the system of 
having matrons at the parish prison, 
police jail, and police stations was brought 
about. 

“She was one of the original members 
of the Portia Club, and at her death was 
one of the most useful and valued mem- 
bers of the Era Club, the leading woman’s 
suffrage clubs of the South. For the past 
ten years she has frequently been called 
upon to act as delegate to the national 
conventions of woman suffragists. 

“She was well read, especially on sociol- 
ogy, of which she was an ardent student. 
She was well versed in parliamentary law, 
and for that reason, as well as for the pos- 
session of many excellent qualities and 
sound judgment, made an exceptionally 
fine presiding officer. She possessed fine 
executive ability, was a good organizer, 
and a leader in all woman’s work and in 
charitable movements. 

‘*Three or four times she was chosen as 
delegate to the women’s press conven- 
tions, and was present in that capacity at 
the last convention, held in Nashville, 
Tenn, Without doubt she was one of the 
most popular ladies in the city. She pos- 
sessed excellent literary ability, and was 
employed on various newspapers in the 
city, besides doing literary work for New 
York magazines, and syndicate work for 
McClure, 

‘“‘About two years ago Miss Nobles was 
run over by a carriage. She received 
severe internal injuries, and the ill-health 
which culminated in her death dated from 
that time. She leaves a mother, four 
brothers, and three sisters to mourn her 
loss.” 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, June 12, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

After two weeks of silence there seems 
to be a good deal to tell, as I find that my 
last letter bore date May 31. Nearly all 
the women's clubs have held their last 
meetings for the spring, and the members 
are scattering to mountain and seashore, 
or perchance going over to the other side 
to take a look at the Paris Exposition. 
Sorosis held its last breakfast on Monday, 
June 4. The Professional Woman’s 
League has closed its regular reunions, 
though not its doors, for its good works 
go on all the year round. The Press Club 
gave a farewell reception to the president, 
Mrs. Croly, on one of the last Saturdays 
in May, and the following week she sailed 
for Europe, to be gone indefinitely. 

The last meeting of the County Woman 
Suffrage League was held at the Tuxedo 
on Thursday afternoon, June 7. This 
was also the annual meeting, and the re- 
ports of the various officers for the year 
were first in order; these were followed by 
the election. As the chair explained, and 
as many local workers know, the difficulty 
in all reform clubs is not to select between 
several candidates for office, but to find 
those who are willing to do the work. 
The former board was reélected, with the 
substitution of Mrs. Margaret Holmes 
Bates in place of Miss Hannah Babcock 
as recording secretary, and Mrs. Cora 
Welles Trow for Mrs. Katherine Reming- 
ton as corresponding secretary. Mrs. 
Bates read a short and clever paper on 
‘Which was the First?” speaking of the 
competition between women and men in 
the industrial world, and the debate 
which followed was sustained by Mrs. 
Wilbour, Mrs. Graham, Mme. Van Nor- 
man, Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. Van Biel, Miss 
Schoonmaker, and others. 

The presiding magistrate in a police 
court is a personage of immense power 
over the destinies of those who come be- 
fore him, a sort of “God out of a Ma- 
chine,” whose dictates are irrevocable, 
and before whom daily scores of our citi- 
zens stand in awe and trembling, or, as it 





sometimes happens, in joy and happiness; 
this is when they are appealing to the 
judge to unite them in wedlock. Ona 
recent occasion of this sort, Magistrate 
Pool, of the West Side Police Court, made 
a new departure in the form of the mar- 
riage vows which he exacted from the 
couple who appeared before him. As he 
is often called on to perform the impor- 
tant part in such ceremonies, he has com- 
posed a formula of which he is justly 
proud, and which should be commended 
by all who hold advanced ideas, as it 
leaves out from the vows any promise to 
‘‘obey” on the part of the wife, and incor- 
porates a pledge to support on the part of 
the husband. The first paragraph runs 
thus: 

“There being no lawful objection why 

and should not be joined as 
man and wife, now therefore you —-—,in 
the presence of these witnesses and in 
this court, do promise and do take ——— 
as your wife, and you further promise 
that you will love, protect, support, and 
honor her as your lawful wife, in sickness 
and through good and evil report.” 

The wife makes a similar pledge, except 
that she does not promise to support her 
husband. The theory of marriage is, of 
course, that a man shall take care of his 
wife; but as theory and practice are often 
widely at variance, it is perhaps well to 
have this duty impressed in the marriage 
ceremony. Possibly disappointments may 
arise even then, as in the case of a woman 
wedded by the Episcopal marriage service 
who exclaimed, after a few years of wed- 
ded life: ‘‘When Obadiah said, ‘With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow,’ I did 
not know that it meant one calico dress a 
year!”’ 

The too frequently low estimate of 
woman’s worth was curiously exemplified 
in this city, lately, by the action of a cor- 
oner’s jury. A young girl, named Lena 
Wolf, was shot to death by a certain Cor- 
poral Adolph Sass, of the Seventh United 
States Artillery. He could give no ex. 
planation of his deed, but that he was 
drunk and did not know what he was do- 
ing. The evidence of his guilt was over- 
whelming; but the jury had for its fore- 
man James Moran, ex-Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Sixty-ninth regiment, and, under 
his rating of the comparative value of the 
life of a soldier and a poor young girl, it 
was determined to shield the culprit. The 
verdict rendered was that ‘the woman 
came to her death by a pistol-shot wound, 
inflicted by a revolver in the hands of 
some person unknown.”’ 

The coroner was simply amazed at this 
decision, and when he inquired into the 
reason of it was not a little indignant to 
discover that there were several ex sol- 
diers on the jury, and that they all agreed 
with the foreman that a soldier was worth 
far more than any mere girl could possi- 
bly be. He reprimanded them for the ex- 
traordinary conclusion, which does not 
affect the case materially, as Sass is in the 
Tombs awaiting trial for murder. It 
would certainly be for the best interests 
of humanity if the mothers who create 
life could have the same respect as the 
soldiers who destroy it. 

In sharp contrast with this verdict, 
which would seem to do less than justice 
to the non-combatant sex, is the recent 
decision of a jury in Justice Martin’s 
court in Chicago. There a certain Mrs. 
Mary Henning was prosecuted for vagran- 
cy by the officers of the Central Board of 
Charities. She was defended by Mrs, 
Kate Kane Rossi, a well-known lawyer. 
It was proved that the woman had begged 
from door to door on Michigan Avenue 
for three years past. But Mrs. Rossi 
raised the point that a woman, having no 
obligation for self-support laid upon her, 
cannot be a vagrant, and argued it so ably 
and with so many opinions on the duty of 
men to support women, and the unreason- 
ableness of any claim that they ought to 
take care of themselves, that the jury gave 
a verdict in accordance with this view, 
and the woman was discharged. 

I cannot leave this subject without one 
more ‘‘modern instance’’ of the definition 
of what ‘‘support”’ should be. A woman 
here recently wrote to the Sun, asking if 
she could be called ‘‘a thief’? because she 
took the change she absolutely needed for 
the purchase of comforts from the pock- 
ets of her husband’s clothing while he 
wasasleep. This was the text for an edi- 
torial full of the soundest sentiments on 
the duties of husbands to their wives, and 
their frequent selfishness in the division 
of money, which closed by saying that, if 
the man was such an inconsiderate miser 
as not to give her what she needed for her 
use and dignity, no possible casuistry 
could make her ont to be stealing if she 
appropriated what should be hers, by se- 
curing it while the tyrant slept. 

A curious case of retributive justice has 
recently come to light in this city. Some 
years ago “Phil” Wissig was the Demo- 
cratic leader in the famous Eighth Dis- 
trict, known on the East Side familiarly 
as “‘de Ate.”” He owned some real estate, 
was the keeper of a prosperous saloon, 
and represented his district at Albany in 








the Assembly. Soon after the session 
opened, a woman suffrage bill was intro- 
duced, and received the support of many 
leading men of both parties. When the 
night came for the debate on the final 
passage, Wissig was so lost to all sense of 
the decencies of the occasion as to make a 
speech which was disgraceful in its coarse- 
ness and impropriety. It met with the 
strongest disapprobation from the men of 
all political parties, and the bill passed by 
a handsome majority, a result said to be 
due in part to the fact that many mem- 
bers voted for it to show their disapproval 
of this man’s act. By a unanimous vote 
his remarks were expunged from the 
record, as disgraceful to the dignity of 
the body, and from that time his course 
has been downward. He was deposed 
from his leadership by Tammany Hall 
and when he sought renomination in the 
fall it was refused to him. A few years 
later he tried to run on an independent 
nomination, but was forced to withdraw, 
and the papers now contain a statement 
that Phil Wissig has gone through bank- 
ruptcy, and that he attributes his down- 
fall to his unfortunate speech. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Obituary notices of Mrs. Eliza J, Pat- 
rick, of Colorado, and ex-Representative 
Poor, of Massachusetts, are unavoidably 
crowded out this week. 

Rev. Dr. Lorimer, who leaves town on 
his vacation next week, will preach on Sun- 
day evening—Bunker Hill Day—in Tre- 
mont Temple, upon ‘‘Sympathetic Union 
Between Americaand England.” All per- 
sons interested in this important subject 
are invited to be present. This will be 
Dr. Lorimer’s last public appearance in 
Boston until the fall. 

Miss Lucretia P. Hale, who has just 
died in her 80th year, took a deep interest 
in education and charities. Boston is 
largely indebted to her for the present 
movement for vacation schools and for 
the teaching of sewing and morals in the 
public schools. She was the author ofa 
number of bouks, including, ‘‘'The Wolf at 
the Door,” ‘‘Peterkin Papers,’ ‘‘The Last 
of the Peterkins,”’ ‘The Struggle of Life, ’” 
“Seven Stormy Sundays,” *‘The Lord’s 
Supper and Its Observance,” ‘Art Needle- 
work,’’*‘An Uncloseted Skeleton’’( with the 
late E. L. Bynner), ‘‘Stories for Children,’” 
and “The New Harry and Lucy” (with 
her brother Dr. E. E. Hale). 








THE Fitchburg Railroad has published 
a very attractive summer excursion book, 
giving a list of health and pleasure resorts 
on and reached by its line. The book is 
complete in its outline of routes, rates, 
etc., and also embraces a volume of other 
interesting matter; including list of hotels 
and boarding-houses at various points, 
their capacity and charges. Copies may 
be obtained upon application to the ticket 
agents of the company, or will be mailed 
upon receipt of 3 cents in stamps by C,. 
M. Burt, General Passenger Agent. 


_——@-——— 


To THE Drear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theat re. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 
Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atz2and8 F.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 18. 


The Village Postmaster. 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 506. 


Prices: Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500. 











OUR LINE OF 


SHIRT WAISTS 


for this Season is very attractive, com— 
prising beantiful White Lawns and Line 
and very pretty designs in Gingham , 
Percale. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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REGENERATION. 


[Cornelia Moots writes from Manila that 
the enclosed poem is by a man serving there 
in the army under an assumed name: “He 
is trying to have his relatives lose him be- 
cause he is such a drunkard. He has had a 
fine education and good positions ; but drink 

lls him down. ie thought that if he went 
nto the army he could resist it, but the can- 
teen is here, and he has been repeatedly in 
jail for drunkenness. He is there now.”’) 
Lord God, thou lettest the green things 
start 
A new life every year; 
Out of their sunken selves they rise, 
Erect and sweet and clear; 
Behold the lily’s pure white leaves 
Unfolding by each mere! 


Again the sap mounts in the fir, 
Through every swelling vein ; 

Again the clover stirs and thrills 
Responsive to the rain; 

Again the tender grass makes green 
The lone breast of the plain. 


Hear to the golden flood of song 
The lark pours to the blue! 

Behold the strong, undaunted shoot 
Pushing its brave front through 

The fallen trees! Lord God! Lord God! 
Let me begin anew! 


Out of my own self let me rise! 
For, God, if it can be 

A new and nobler growth may rise 
From yon decaying tree, 

Surely a strong, pure life may mount 
Out of this life in me! 





—_——-_ 


WOMEN AND WAR. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


We women teach our little sons how wrong 

And how ignoble blows are; school and 
cburch 

Support our precepts, and inoculate 

The growing minds with thoughts of love 
and peace. 

*‘Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” we say ; 

But human beings with immortal souls 

Must rise above the methods of a brute, 

And walk with reason and with self-control. 


And then — dear God! you men, you wise, 
strong men, 

Our self-announced superiors in brain, 

Our peers in judgment, you go forth to war! 

You leap at one another, mutilate 

And starve and kill your fellow men, and 
ask 


The world’s applause for such herois deeds. 

You boast and strut; and if n» song is sung, 

No laudatory epic writ in blood, 

Telling how many widows you have made, 

Why, then, perforce, you say our bards are 
dead, 

And inspiration sleeps to wake no more. 


And we, the women, we whose lives you 
are— 

What can we do but sit in silent homes 

And wait and suffer? Not for us the blare 

Of trumpets and the bugle’s call to arms— 

For us no waving banners, no supreme, 

Triumphant hour of conquest. Ours the 
slow 

Dead torture of uncertainty, each day 

The bootless battle with the same despair, 

And when at best your vicsories reach our 


ears, 

There reaches with them to our pitying 
hearts 

The thought of countless homes made deso- 
late, 


And other women weeping for their dead. 


O men, wise men, superior beings, say, 

Is there no substitute for war in this 

Great age and era? If you answer “No,” 

Then let us rear our children to be wolves, 

And teach them from the cradle how to kill. 

Why should we women waste our time and 
words 

In talking peace when men declare for war? 





ELIZABETH’S CASE IN COURT. 


BY ANNA C, FALL. 


For five days Elizabeth had sat in the 
court-room, yet her interest in the pro- 
ceedings had never flagged. Every morn- 
ing, promptly as the bands of the clock 
pointed to half-past nine, she watched the 
brass-buttoned court officer seize his mace, 
—a long white stick with a gilt scroll- 
work around the top,—advance with an 
important air and martial bearing toward 
the door at the left of the judge’s bench, 
fasten the door back, disappear for a 
moment, and immediately reappear, call- 
ing out, ‘‘Court!”’ in a commanding tone, 
as he escorted the judge to his seat. 

At the word, the members of the bar, 
jury, and all other knowing and polite 
occupants of the court-room would rise 
and remain standing, while the crier, 
going to his desk at the right, would call 
out, in his sonorous tones, his ‘‘Hear ye! 
hear ye! hear ye!’’ As he ended with the 
invocation, ‘God save the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts!’ and they all sat down, 
Elizabeth felt that she was being charged 
to uphold the honor of her State. 

Yet as she listened day after day to the 
trial of cases that had precedence, her 
heart sank with the fear that, great as was 
her desire, she might not be able to speak 
the truth. 

She had heard witness after witness tell 
an apparently clear, truthful story, and 
yet pass out, after cross - questioning, 
abashed and shamefaced. In the hands 
of these confusing lawyers, could one be 
sure of the truth? 

It was almost two years since the acci- 








dent had happened. She remembered 
clearly enough the little events before it. 
She had come into town to buy a dress 
for ber mother’s birthday, a present from 
her brother Rob and herself. She had 
taken advantage of the excursion rates 
that the railroad was offering on account 
of the fair. She had bought the dress,— 
ove of those pretty, soft things that she 
knew would please her mother,—had spent 
an hour or two at the fair, and was walk- 
ing back to the depot with the dress under 
her arm, 

Just ahead of her was a ten-year-old 
boy, stepping along briskly and carryinga 
bundle almost as large as himself. Evi- 
dently he was an errand-boy, also on his 
way to the depot. 

As he approached a crossing, a heavy 
team came out of the side street, with a 
deafening rattle of iron rods that lay in the 
bottom of the long wagon, and extended 
several feet behind it. The driver turned 
his horses into the main street, the wagon 
swung round after them, and the rods pro- 
jecting from the rear of the team swept 
the corner of the sidewalk. They struck 
the errand-boy, who was but a short dis- 
tance in front of Elizabeth. 

She screamed as she saw him lifted from 
his feet and thrown out under the wheels 
of a heavy coal-cart. Immediately the 
drivers checked their horses, and a crowd 
gathered. No one seemed to know just 
how the affair had happened, except 
Elizabeth. As she pointed to the driver 
of the team that had caused the accident, 
a policeman stepped up and seized the 
heads of the horses. 

The unconscious boy was carried into a 
store near by. His right leg was crushed. 
Somebody took Elizabeth’s name and ad- 
dress, as well as those of others who had 
been near. 

She wished she could do something for 
the lad, but just then the ambulance drove 
up, and the little fellow was taken to the 
hospital. Elizabeth noticed the name of the 
hospital, and determined to write and find 
out how it fared with him. Then she 
hurried on to take her train, for losing it 
would force her to stay all night—a 
stranger in a strange city. 

It was a very pale, sad face that Rob 
met at the station, and he asked, ‘“‘What’s 
the matter, Beth? You didn’t lose your 
money, did you?”’ 

For answer she thrust the dress into his 
hands. But when their horse was jogging 
along the country road toward home, and 
she tried to tell him what she had seen, it 
was only after she had cried out her fright 
and sorrow that she was able to finish her 
story. 

She wrote a letter of inquiry the next 
day, and very shortly an answer came 
from the hospital. The boy was very low. 
He must lose his leg, if he lived. He was 
the only son and support of an invalid 
mother, and she was a widow. 

Elizabeth’s next visit to the post-office 
brought her a letter from a lawyer in Bos- 
ton, informing ber that he had charge of 
the case for the injured boy, and would 
see her soon, for he would need to call 
upon her as a witness. The note bore the 
name of John G, Alden, a man who had 
served his country in Congress, and who 
was known as an able and upright lawyer. 

She was not surprised, therefore, when 
a stranger called upon her a few days 
later. He was a young man. Elizabeth 
was not prepossessed in his favor, but she 
invited him into the best room, and he 
introduced himself, saying he had called 
to see her about the accident. 

“But you are not the lawyer who has 
charge of the case?”’ 

“Oh, no!” replied the young man. “I 
represent the lawyer who has it in charge. 
He was too busy to come himself. You 
saw the accident, did you?” 

‘*Yes,” replied Elizabeth, and she told 
him the story. 

**‘Do you know if any one else saw it?” 

“T don’t know. I was just behind the 
boy. If [had been a little nearer, | should 
have been struck myself.” 

“It is singular,’’ said the young man. 
“T have visited a number of other wit- 
nesses who were on the sidewalk at the 
time, but the first they knew of the acci- 
dent was when they heard a scream, and 
saw the boy under the wheels of a coal- 
team. Isn’t it possible that the boy was 
crossing the street carelessly, and got in 
the way of danger himself?” 

“Not possible in this case, for I saw the 
whole thing myself, just as I have told 
you. Perhaps the others were not look- 
ing in our direction at that moment. The 
boy’’—and Elizabeth went on to explain 
again, in her straightforward way, just 
how the accident had happened. 

The girl did not notice how closely the 
man was studying her face, while trying 
to hide his scrutiny. When she had 
finished her story, he seemed to abandon 
the subject, and began questioning her 
about herself and her home, She thought 
it strange, and wondered what interest he 
could have in asking such questions. But 
although she felt an instinctive dislike for 
the man, her natural courtesy led her to 
answer him politely. 











He found out that she and ber mother 
and Bob composed the family; that the 
farm barely supported them; that her 
father had been sick fora long time before 
his death, which had happened two years 
earlier; that they were very much in debt 
on that account; tbat, if their debts were 
all paid, they would go into one of the 
Western States, where an old friend and 
neighbor, who bad been prosperous, would 
give them an excellent opening. ‘But it 
will be years before we can go, I fear,” 
said Elizabeth, ‘‘for it will take five 
hundred dollars to pay our debts and to 
get there.”’ 

‘‘Aud what would you think,” said the 
young map, “if [ should give you five 
hundred dollars? Then you could start 
next week, if you liked.”’ 

“I should think,” replied Elizabeth, 
smiling at what she considered the young 
man’s pleasantry, ‘that you were remark- 
ably kind. And what couid I do to reward 
such generosity?” 

“You could go West, and stay there till 
after this case is tried. Or, if you are 
brought into court, you could forget that 
you saw apy more than the other wit- 
nesses.”’ 

“Why, what do you mean?” cried 
Elizabeth. ‘‘I thought you wished me to 
tell all I knew? Don’t you represent the 
lawyer who has the case in charge for the 
boy?” 

“IT represent the lawyer who has the 
case in charge, but not forthe boy. For 
the iron company.” 

‘Oh, I see!’ said Elizabeth, as the situa- 
tion began to dawn on her. ‘You repre- 
sent the side that would keep that poor 
crippled boy from getting his rights. And 
you would pay me to help you cheat him 
out of them?”’ 

“That is rather an extreme way of put- 
ting it,’’ replied the man. ‘*He may not 
get what you call his rights even with you 
as a witness. The outcome of the trial of 
cases in court is very uncertain. You 
will never have another chance to earn five 
hundred dollars so easily.’’ 

**Do you call that earning it easily? To 
sell for it one’s self-respect; to sell the 
truth; to sell a poor cripple’s only chance 
for support? I would rather work my 
fingers to the bone.”’ 

The man stared at the innocent young 
country girl whom he had thought he 
could tempt to do wrong. She seemed to 
change before his eyes, and turned from 
him with an expression of face that he 
did not soon forget. 

“I think, sir,” said Elizabeth, rising, 
‘that we understand each other fully, and 
I will bid you good morning.” And going 
to the front door, she held it open. 

And now, after long waiting, Eliza- 
beth’s case was at last called: ‘'Franklin 
against the Hub Iron Compaay — Mr. 
Alden, Mr. Dodson!”’ 

The opposing counsel took seats at their 
respective tables; the lawyer for the plain- 
tiff read the papers in the case, and made 
his opening address to the jury. Then 
the witnesses for the plaintiff went for- 
ward and were sworn. And to the oath, 
“Do you each and all solemnly swear that 
ip the cause now in hearing you will tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God?” Eliza- 
beth fervently responded in her heart, 
‘*‘Amen!”’ 

The crippled boy was first called to the 
stand, Elizabeth could hardly realize that 
this was the same lad who, only two years 
before, had stepped along so blithely in 
front of her, full of the promise of a vig- 
orous manhood. 

He testified that before the accident 
happened he was approaching a crossing, 
but was still on the sidewalk, a foot or 
two from the curbstone. He had just 
taken out his watch, anxious to see if he 
should be in time for the train on which 
his bundle must go, when he felt himself 
lifted up and carried through the air. His 
head struck heavily against something 
hard, he has half-conscious of a dull, 
dreadful pain in his leg, and then he re- 
membered no more until he came to con- 
sciousness in the hospital. 

“You did not see what struck you, 
then?” said the defendant’s lawyer on 
cross-examination. 

“Re, a.” 

“You do not, of your own knowledge, 
know what struck you, do you?” 

‘No, sir,’’ replied the boy. 

“That will do,” said Mr. Dobson. And 
the boy reached for his crutches, raised 
himself with difficulty from the chair, and 
returned to his mother’s side. Then the 
lawyer sat down, crossed his knees, 
gripped the armholes of his vest with his 
thumbs, and, tilting back in his chair, 
surveyed the jury and his brother attor- 
neys at the bar with an air of intense sat- 
isfaction. 

The doctors, who had been in attend- 
ance on the boy, being anxious to get 
away, were allowed to be called next. 
They testified as to what he must have 
suffered, and as to the general wreck that 
had been made of his constitution; that 
he never could be strong again, for his 
spine had been injured as well as his leg. 





The boy’s mother came next. She tulid 
how strong and robust he bad been before 
the accident, and how helpful in support- 
ing the little family. The several wit- 
nesses who had been some distance behind 
Elizabeth on the sidewalk could only tes- 
tify to hearing a scream, and to seeing the 
boy in the street under the wheels. But 
they did not know how he got there. 

As the last witness for the plaintiff, 
Elizabeth was called. She told ber story 
in a few words, and was then surren- 
dered to the defendant's lawyer for cross- 
examination. 

‘*How old are you?” he began. 

‘‘Almost nineteen.”’ 

“You were less than seventeen years 
old when you saw this accident, were you 
not?”’ 

“I was fully seventeen.”’ 

‘*You are a country girl, I believe?’’ 

“Yes, sir.” And something in his tone 
made Elizabeth hold her head a little 
higher. 

‘*‘What is your occupation?”’ 

“I teach the district school in the vil- 
lage adjoining my home.” 

“Do you visit the city often?”’ 

“Occasionally.” 

‘*You had made a pleasure trip into the 
city on that day, I understand?” 

“I had combined business with pleas- 
ure.”’ 

“You enjoy these trips, I suppose?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I like to visit the city. I 
should not care to live there.” 

“You like to look in the store windows, 
I have no doubt, like the rest of the 
ladies?”’ 

**Yes, I enjoy seeing pretty things.” 

“And you had been looking into the 
windows on that day?” 

‘*Yes. Iwas trying to select a dress for 
my mother.” 

‘*Were you in the habit of buying your 
mother’s dresses for her?’’ 

‘Not usually. But she knew nothing 
about this one. My brother Rob and I 
were getting it for her birthday present.” 

‘*Had you been looking in the windows 
on your way to the depot?” 

“Not for some time before the acci- 
dent.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘*For various reasons.”’ 

‘*‘What were the reasons?”’ 

“Well,” said Elizabeth, to whom the 
question seemed absurd and trifling, ‘‘in 
the first place, I had not much time 
to spare, if I would catch my train. Then 
again, there was nothing worth looking at 
on the street leading to the station, the 
principal attractions being Italian fruit- 
stands and sale-stables where they were 
auctioning off horses. But the men 
seemed to find something interesting in 
them, judging by the crowds around the 
doors,” 

There was a ripple of laughter from 
some members of the jury and the lawyers 
sitting within the bar, for the cross-exam- 
ing attorney was wel] known to be a great 
lover of horses. Elizabeth was not aware 
of this. 

*You do not care for horses, then?” 
said Mr. Dobson, smiling. 

Elizabeth wondered at his asking such 
questions, that seemed to have no connec- 
tion with the accident. But she had no 
objection to discussing a subject in which 
he showed such a pleased interest. 

“Oh, yes,”’ she replied, “I like our old 
Billat home. But it seems strange that 
such # noble animal as the horse should 
attract the class of men he does. I have 
noticed that horse-fanciers are usually 
rather questionable characters.”’ 

Elizabeth was not prepared for the 
shout of laughter that went up from all 
over the court-room. Even the dignified 
judge was seen to retire bebind his hand- 
kerchief. The court officer rapped loudly 
and called for order several times before 
quiet was restored. 

At first Elizabeth was at a Joss to know 
the cause of the tumult; but as she no- 
ticed the red face of Mr. Dobson, and saw 
the evident delight of his brother attor- 
neys, an inkling of what she had done 
came to ber. She turned her eyes timidly 
toward the jury, and found that some of 
them, particularly the younger members, 
were looking at her with faces full of 
merriment 

‘*‘When did you first see that lady and 
gentleman?” continued Mr. Dobson, wear- 
ing a very stern expression of countenance, 
and pointing to two other witnesses who 
had testified. 

“On the day of the accident.” 

‘*Before or after the accident?” 

‘*A fter.”’ 

‘*But they say they were not far behind 
you on the sidewalk, yet did not see the 
boy until he was under the wheels. How 
do you account for that?” And the stern- 
ness in his voice became ominous. 

“Sir, I can only testify to what I my- 
self saw. I did not expect to be called 
to account for what other people didn’t 
see,”’ was Elizabeth’s quiet reply. 

“But since no one else saw it, although 
others were near at hand, may you not 
have imagined or dreamed that you saw 
it?”’ 





“No, sir,” replied Elizabeth, earnestly, 
“The dreams came after the accident. 
Night after night I have gone over the 
scene again in my sleep, and my mother 
has come into my room to wake me, on 
hearing me scream. It was a sight one 
would not willingly see. And I would 
gladly forget it if I could, were it not for 
the boy’s sake,”’ and her eyes were full of 
tears as she looked across at the little 
cripple. 

“That will do,”’ said the lawyer. And 
Elizabeth stepped down from the witness- 
stand. 

She did not notice how intently the 
jury studied her face as she passed them 
on her way to her seat, nor how, after 
their scrutiny of her, several of them, 
among whom was the foreman, leaned 
back with a satisfied expression. 

“That is our case, your honor,” said 
Mr. Alden. 

The trial lasted a day longer, and Eliza- 
beth listened with close attention to every 
word; but the burden of her responsibility 
in the matter had rolled away. Beneath 
all conscious thought was the feeling that 
she had done what she could. 

The arguments of both lawyers were 
able and exhaustive. Elizabeth felt that, 
did she not know how the accident had 
happened, it would be difficult for her to 
decide, after coming under the spell of 
their persuasive arguments, 

She was amazed at the way in which 
Mr. Dobson tore her testimony to pieces 
and cast doubts upon it. When he had 
finished, she hardly recognized it as her 
own, and felt almost in the same quandary 
as the little old woman of Mother Goose 
fame did in regard to her identity, after 
she found her petticoats “cut round 
about.” 

When the case was given to the jury, 
and they had retired to consider their 
verdict, Mr. Alden left the court-room, 
beckoning Elizabeth tofollow. On reach- 
ing the consulting room, he said: **I want 
to thank you for your help. You stood 
by your guns nobly. If we win the battle 
it will be due to you,” 

“What are the chances?” asked Eliza- 
beth. 

“IT think we shall get a verdict, but it 
may beasmall one. You know we sue 
for twenty-five thousand dollars.”’ 

“Do you intend to wait till the jury 
comes in, Mr. Alden?”’ 

“Oh, no,” laughed the lawyer. ‘Al- 
though I am a veteran in the service, I 
can’t bring myself to stay in the court- 
room, where I may have to bear the news 
of defeat. Itis easier to bear if learned 
afterward. But there is no reason why 
you should not stay, if you wish.”’ 

“T think I will, for my train does not 
leave for several hours.’’ 

When Elizabeth returned to the court- 
room, another case was in progress, Mr. 
Dobson was still there, as were also the 
boy and his mother. The young girl’s 
eyes rested alternately on the pale, anxious 
face of the mother, on the hinds of the 
clock, and then on the dovr through 
which the jury would return. 

At the end of two long hours they filed 
back to their seats. Presently the judge 
interrupted the case which he was hear- 
ing with the remark, ‘‘We will listen to 
the verdict.”’ The jury, who had just 
come in, arose, and the clerk, turning to 
them, said: ‘Mr. Foreman, have you 
agreed upon a verdict?” 

**We have,”’ said the foreman, banding 
a sealed envelope to the clerk, who said, 
as he received and opened it: ‘‘Mr. Fore- 
man and gentlemen of the jury, hearken 
to your verdict: ‘In the case of Franklin 
against the Hub Iron Company, the jury 
find for the plaintiff, and assess damages 
in the sum of fifteen thousand dollars.’ 
So say you, Mr. Foreman, so say you all of 
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you?” Whereupon the twelve men bowed 
their assent. 

Elizabeth looked across at the boy’s 
mother. The expression of her face was 
such as a lost soul might wear upon hav- 
ing unexpectedly found pardon. On her 
way to the train, Elizabeth stepped into 
the office of the boy’s lawyer. His face 
was beaming, for a brother attorney had 
just called with the good news and his 
congratulations. As she entered, Mr. 
Alden was answering the telephone. 

“It is the clerk who sat in the case,” 
said the lawyer. ‘‘He promised to let me 
know the verdict. Wait a moment, he is 
speaking again,” and Mr. Alden once 
more applied his ear to the telephone. 
“He says that some of the jury told a 
court officer that it was the transparent 
honesty of that little country girl that 
won the case for us. 

I do not know,” continued the lawyer, 
as he rung off the telephone, ‘‘whether 
you fully realize what this means to the 
crippled boy and his invalid mother. 
While waiting for their case to be 
reached, they have been living on money 
furnished them by friends. It has been 
hard for Mrs. Franklin to receive it, but 
only the hope of being able to pay it back 
has made it endurable. She cannot bear 
the thought of charity. But there would 
have been no alternative had we lost the 
case. Now this money, carefully invest- 
ed, will support them in comfort. As for 
your part in the matter, I am sure the 
blessings of the boy and his mother will 
follow you through life.” 

Elizabeth coutinued on her way to the 
station, her heart full of thankfulness. 
And as the cars rolled out of the depot, 
the revolving wheels seemed to keep time 
to the refrain that sung itself over and 
over in her ears, ‘‘The truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
me God!’’— Youth’s Companion. 





MI8S ANTHONY'S CONVENTION WORK. 





Miss Anthony gives the following report 
of her effort to secure suffrage resolutions 
from national bodies: 

The work of bringing our suffrage 
cause before conventions of every kind 
throughout the United States was begun 
by me last October, and,since the appoint- 
ment of a committee by the National Suf- 
frage Association, all of it, except that for 
the national political conventions, which 
has been managed from our headquarters 
in New York City, has still been carried 
on from my home. While it has been im- 
possible to give as much time and atten- 
tention as I wished, and hence too many 
conventions have been passed over, yet 
enough has been accomplished to show 
the need and the value of the work. 

In the beginning, I endeavored to enlist 
our State presidents, desiring to have each 
take entire charge of all State conventions 
within her own borders, and also assist in 
looking after national meetings held in 
the State. Some were not able to do so, 
others took up the work enthusiastically, 
and a few never answered my letters at 
all. The presidents of seventeen States, 
two Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia agreed to coéperate, and many of 
them seem to have done a good deal of 
work. Part of my own work has been 
sending them lists of local conventions. 
As yet, however, I have received so few 
reports of this State work that I shall here 
confine myself to what I have done. 

At first two petitions were sent out, one 
for a Sixteenth Amendment prohibiting 
the disfranchisement of United States citi- 
zens on account of sex, and one against 
the introduction of the word ‘‘male’’ in 
the suffrage clauses of the forms of gov 
ernment recommended for Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and our other new territorial posses- 
sions; but lately, since this question has 
been settled against us, the latter petition 
has been dropped as useless. Only one 
association which signed the Sixteenth 
Amendment petition refused to sign the 
other—the New York State Grange. 

In round numbers, I have sent out to 
conventions, State presidents, and others, 
400 letters, and received nearly 300. In 
every letter to a convention two or three 
of our best documents have been enclosed. 
I have also written one or more letters to 
the president of the State where it was to 
be held, or to influential suffrage friends 
in the same city, asking them to stand 
ready to do what they could for the work. 
Besides national associations, I have writ- 
ten toa number of State and Territorial 
conventions where our presidents had not 
taken up the work. To show the breadth 


of this field, let me name at random a few * 


of the associations thus addressed: The 
American Federation of Labor, the Wo- 
men’s International Press Union, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Grange, the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the American Jewish 
Historical Association, the Federation of 
Educational Associations, the National 
Wool Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Montana State Bar Association, the Texas 
State Real Estate Association, the Nation- 





al League of Commission Merchants, the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, the Afro-American Press Associa- 
tion, the G. A. R., the W. R. C., the 
Teachers’ Associations of several States, 
the International Kindergarten Union, the 
United States Brewers’ Association, the 
Liberal Congress of Religions, the Nation- 
al Jewish Charities’ Conference, and the 
national meetings of the Unitariam, the 
Hague Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran, 
the United Presbyterian, the Reformed 
Dutch, the Methodist Episcopal, the Afri- 
can M. E. Zion, and some other churches. 

The results of this, while not all we 
hoped, have yet been valuable. Many 
associations have not answered at all, 
others have declined action in the matter, 
and still others, while not signing the 
petition, have held discussions, passed 
favorable resolutions, published the letter 
and petitions in newspapers, and in other 
ways started a wholesome agitation. 
Some have had suffrage addresses given 
before them, and others have asked for 
speakers who could not be furnished. 

The Woman’s National Indian Associa- 
tion, by the way, refused to ask for the 
enfranchisement of its own members, 
with all other women, because it is so 
busy securing the ballot for Indian men. 
This, as my friend Mrs, Stanton said 
long ago when the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment let the hlack men in and kept all 
women out, is being required to love our 
neighbor better than ourselves, which even 
the Bible does not ask. 

Only a few have returned the petitions 
duly signed for presentation to Congress, 
but these include the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, representing fully 1,000,000 
members; the National Building Trades 
Council, representing fully 500,000 mem- 
bers; the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Inter- 
national Union of America, representing 
fully 60,000 members; and the New York 
State Grange, of 40,000 members. All of 
these but the last, which admits women, 
are composed wholly of men. Petitions 
backed by more than a million and a half 
of voters are certainly worth some trouble 
to secure and to have presented in Con- 
gress. 

In addition, I have received several cor- 
dial invitations to address national associ- 
ations, but could accept only two—those 
of the American Federation of Labor at De- 
troit, last December, and the Bricklayers’ 
and Masons’ International Union, which 
met at Rochester in January. The news- 
papers, of course, gave wide publicity to 
the speeches and discussions at both con- 
ventions, and my own address at the latter 
was given to the editor of the official jour- 
nal, The Bricklayer and Mason, at his 
special request, and its pages sent 
throughout America, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia. 

Besides this convention work, I have 
also secured and had presented in both 
Houses of Congress more than one hun- 
dred petitions for the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment and against the exclusion of women 
from voting in our new island possessions. 
These have come from the Suffrage Asso- 
ciations of nearly every State and Territory 
in the Union, only a very few being signed 
by individuals. 

That from Wyoming bore the names, 
among others, of the Governor of the 
State, the United States Surveyor General, 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the State Auditor, the United 
States District Attorney, the Director of 
the United States Weather Bureau, a 
United States Senator, a judge of the Su 
preme Court, distinguished editors, cler- 
gymen, and pbysicians, and many women 
prominent in social and professional life. 

In acknowledging the _ receipt of 
these petitions, many of the United 
States Senators and Representatives 
have expressed the warmest sym. 
pathy with our cause and promised their 
aid. 


<> -ae-_———__ 


WHY MISSIONARIES SHOULD FAVOR 
‘ SUFFRAGE. 


Miss Anthony sent the following letter 
to the International Missionary Union, in 
session last week at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y.: 


My Dear Friends: As chairman of the 
committee appointed by our national suf- 
frage association to address letters to all 
of the large conventions held during this 
last year of the nineteenth century, allow 
me to bring before you the great need of 
the recognition of the women of this 
nation in all of the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of United States citizenship. 

Your organization having for its espe- 
cial object the spread of religion through- 
out the world, and women having in all 
times and countries done so much to for- 
ward this, I feel that it cannot be out of 
order to ask you to give the weight of 
your influence inffavor of their enfranchise- 
ment, which means their power to do 
still more and better work in all fields 
than they have ever done. 

Wherever our American women go as 
missionaries they are subjects not only of 
this government, but also of any semi- 
barbarous nation where they may attempt 
to minister to the people. Every man 
who leaves the United States to prosecute 
any sort of money-making enterprise is not 





only a voting citizen of this country, but 
it he goes to the Hawaiian Islands, Porto 
Rico, or the Philippines, he becomes a vot- 
ing member of the territorial government. 
Thus, you see, while all the women who 
go abrvad as missionaries, doctors, teach- 
ers, etc., are powerless to shape or control 
the social and political conditions they 
may find, all the native-born men, and all 
those men who have gone from motives of 
greed or adventure, have absvlute control 
not only of the government but of the 
missionary women themselves. Can any 
of you fail to see how much greater and 
better would be the result of missionary 
work if the women whose sole purpose is 
to uplift the people te whom they minis 
ter bad at least an equal share with 
money making men in the government? 

And as for the women who choose their 
field of work in our own country, how 
much greater respect and influence would 
they possess if they had the right to vote, 
equally with the ignorant, unfortunate. 
or depraved men for whom they labor! 
Of all the women in this nation, there are 
none to whom the ballot would bring such 
added power for goud, 

For these reasons, will you not pass a 
resolution in favor of woman suffrage, and 
also have your officers, on behalf of the 
Union, sign a petition asking Congress for 
a Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, prohibiting the disfranchise. 
ment of United States citizens on account 
of sex? 





LETTER TO THE BREWERS’ CONVENTION. 


Miss Anthony, being appointed by the 
National American W.S. A. chairman of 
a committee to address letters to all the 
large conventions held this year, asking 
them to pass resolutions for wowan suf- 
frage, did not omit even the brewers. To 
the United States Brewers’ Association, 
in session last week at Atlantic City, N. J., 
she wrote: 


Though»*your Association has for its 
principal object the management of the 
great brewing interests of this country, 
yet I have noted that from year to year 
you have adopted resolutions declaring 
against woman suffrage. I, therefore, ap- 
peal to you, since the question seems to 
come within the scope of your delibera- 
tions, that you will reverse your action, 
this closing year of the century, and de- 
clare yourselves in favor ot the practical 
application of the fundamental principles 
of our government to all the people—wom- 
en as well as men. Whatever your nation- 
ality, whatever your religious creed, 
whatever your political party, you are 
either a born or naturalized citizen of the 
United States, and because of that are a 
voter of the State in which you reside, 
Will you not, gentlemen, accord to the 
women of this country, having the same 
citizenship as yourselves, precisely the 
same privileges and powers which you 
possess because of that one fact? 

The only true principle—the only safe 
policy—of a democratic republican govern 
ment is that every class of people shall 
be protected in the exercise of the right 
of individual representation. I pray you, 
therefore, to pass a resolution in favor of 
woman suffrage, and order your officers, 
in behalf of the association, to sign a peti- 
tion to Congress for this purpose, and 
thereby put the weight of your influence 
on the side of making this goverument a 
genuine republic 





WHEN you say your blood is impure 
and appetite poor you are admitting your 
need of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Begin taking 
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Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independe 


Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rock 
City, Denison and Council Blufis. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. ‘ 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A.. Chicago. 
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Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN FLANS 





Beggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE, 


The Great Northwest 
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The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
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Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CORK. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points ever 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs apr 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monda 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Pas 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fas: 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidences 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston 
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The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 


of the cific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Chicago”’ **North Shore” 
Special pay 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen. 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a. M. 2.00 Pp. m. 
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* Buffalo 11.40 “* 
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** Detroit 8.15 * 
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The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 

. intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 














WANTED. Women of intelligence and energy 

of twenty-five years of age and upwards, to 
engage under salary and commission in a remu- 
nerative investment business in Boston and 
vicinity. Address, giving particulars, R. H., 
Box 178, Boston. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

tments. Clinical Instruction and eee. 
llege 





LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North 
Avenue and 2ist Street, PRILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


le the only regular co-educational medical 
cellege in New England whose Diplomas are ree 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course of lectares 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEK AL 
and SPECIAL. practice. 


Specia'ty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to; P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


... LADIES... 


Do you want to stand oopueetiy? Do you want 
the prevailing figure and carriage—a flat abdo- 
men, long waist, sloping hips. and hose supported 
back and front? If so, wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non-injurious requisiteon 
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The Madam Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900), 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens- 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles. 


Price in Black or White Cotton, @1.50. Satin, 
any coior, 82.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets. Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 


Why Did Hoyle 
Win the 
Medfield Road Race? 


Because He Rode the 


LIBERTY 


frictionless Sprocket. 


He climbed the grades easily 
and held the lead down. We 
took three other prizes. 


Model 79, 221% Ibs. 
$50.00 

Model 81, 20 Ibs., Track Racer 
$60.00 

Model 83, Roadster 
$35.00 

Model 86, Roadster 
$30.00 


All fitted with the friction- 
less sprocket. Hoyle rode 20- 
lb. Track Racer. 


The Liberty Cycle Co, 


Boston Branch, J. J. FRANCIS, Mgr. 
Wheels at $10.00 down, 82.00 per week. 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning,N.Y. 


SHORTHAN 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Alice R. Palmer is the pastor of 
the Congregational church in Wayzata, 
Minn. She preaches twice every Sunday, 
teaches a Sunday-school class, gives a five- 
minute talk every week to the young peo- 
ple, leads a mid-week prayer-meeting, is 
president of a ladies’ aid society and of 
the church board, conducts all the funer- 
als, and marries most of the young peo- 
ple on that side of Lake Minnetonka, 
whether they belong to her church or not, 
She has lately returned from conducting 
a two-days’ convention for a county W. 
Cc. T. U., and has three similar appoint- 
ments for June. On Memorial Day she 
presided at the exercises, and in the even- 
ing ata banquet for the Sons of Veterans. 
All this, besides the regular church socials 
and fairs, and incidentally the supervision 
of the spring cleaning of the ‘‘meeting- 
house.”’ She once made the circuit of the 
globe as & ‘round-the-world missionary” 
for tem perance, and helped establish the 
W.C. T. U. in South Africa. 

Miss Anthony sent a letter asking fora 
WOman suffrage resolution to the General 
Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, in session at Atlanta. When the 
clerk announced its receipt, the Rev. 
Alexander Van Houten, of Virginia, who 
had just finished conducting the devo- 
tional exercises, cried: ‘I move it be 
thrown in the waste basket.” No member 
seconded this ungentlemanly motion, but 
another minister moved that “it be not 
received,’’ and this was carried. Then 
Elder A. W. Leland registered his objec- 
tion to putting ‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee”’ into the new hymn book, because it 
was written by a Unitarian, and the Gen 
eral Assembly went on with its proceed- 
ings. 

‘The Rev. A. M. Harvout has been 
chusen president of the new theological 
seminary for women iu Cincinnati, O. 

President Hartranft, of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, at a recent meeting read 
‘the report of the chairman of the advisory 
committee of women connected with the 
seminary to care for the women students 
and their interests. The report reviewed 
the work for women done by the semi- 
nary from 1889 until the present time. 
The movement was suggested by Presi- 
dent Hartranft. The tests of this educa- 
tion were those of scholarship only, and 
tuition was free for women as for men. 
The entrance requirements were member- 
ship in a Christian church, certificate of 
graduation from college, or the proof by 
examination of equivalent attainments. 
The names of thirty-three women stu- 
dents have been upon the seminary’s list, 
from various parts of the country. They 
have been noted for conscientious devo- 
tion to study, eagerness to improve each 
opportunity, and enthusiasm for, and en- 
joyment of, the course. These stu- 
dents have been called for continually 
for missionary, charitable, and pbilan- 
thropic work, and there are few Sunday 
schools or benevolent societies in Hartford 
that have not shared in the personal care 
and ministry of the women students. The 
places filled by the graduates after leaving 
the seminary were noted in the report, 
and their earnest and thorough work was 
commended. The need of a permanent 
fund and a suitable hall for the women 
was mentioned. 

Miss Woolley, the newly elected presi- 
dent of Mt. Holyoke, spoke on the same 
occasion of the ignorance of Scripture 
prevailing among many otherwise well- 
educated young men and women. One 
girl answered a question on examination 
to the effect that ‘‘Mt. Carmel was the 
place where Elijah was fed by the crows,”’ 
and another that ‘‘Galilee was founded 
by Galileo, who once wrote a history of 
Palestine.’ Miss Woolley would over- 
come this ignorance not by old-time 
methods of study, but by the treatment 
of the Bible and the science of theology 
in precisely the same manner that other 
sciences are treated in schools and col- 
leges. 

In a little Western town, originally set- 
tied by Quakers, says the Youth's Com- 
panion, stands a church in which the 
practice of seating men and women apart 
still prevails. A few years ago, a new- 
comer mustered courage to cross the aisle 
and sit beside his bride. The second Sun- 
day another man committed the same 
offence, and the third Sunday saw a gen- 
erous sprinkling of bared heads alongside 
spring bonnets. The aged minister, with 











0 itiaged sense of propriety, chose for his 
text: ‘Let destruction come upon him at 
unawares; and let his net that he hath hid 
catch himself;’’ and minced no words in 
exposition, The men who had dared to 
stray from established custom rebelled at 
being eternally doomed for sitting beside 
their wives, and left the church in a body. 
The result is that to-day in that little 
town stand two church buildings, side by 
side, counterparts in size and paint and 
outlook; but in one the sexes are divided 
by a middle aisle, while in the other 
‘promiscuous sitting” prevails, 

Dr. Buckley, who for years has opposed 
the admission of women to the Methodist 
General Conference, was unable to bear 
his defeat gracefully, and made the sar- 
castic remark: “This means that the 
figure which illumined the Garden of 
Eden when Adam sat in his loneliness, 
will stalk, or strut, or walk, or mince, or 
flit across the stage of this Conference!’ 
A Nebraska woman says: “It was Dr. 
Buckley who a few years ago in the New 
York Chautauqua referred to woman suf- 
frage as an ‘unripe chestnut.’ His chest- 
nut has already ripened in his own church, 
and it is quite possible that this good man 
will live to see its full maturity in the 
nation as well.’ 
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A SUFFRAGE 
HARTFORD, JuNe 11, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club held 
its last meeting of the season June 9. It 
was the annual memorial service to honor 
the memory of workers who have passed 
over the Great Divide and now rest from 
their labors. 

Mrs. E. D. Bacon conducted the exer- 
cises, giving a list of departed members 
and other suffragists, with tributes of 
praise. 

Mrs. Josephine Bissel, a well-loved 
former president of the Club, was spe- 
cially mentioned. Her first memorial ad- 
dress in 1894 was read by Mrs. Bacon, 
with the beautiful lines from George 
Eliot’s ‘Choir Invisible.” Mrs. Whiting, 
a former member of the Club, now of 
Waltham, Mass., added her testimony in 
praise of Mrs. Bissel and her faithful 
services in the suffrage cause. 

Mrs. A. A. Truesdell read a paper. The 
exercises were necessarily brief to allow 
time for the distribution of the flowers 
that had been contributed by friends,— 
roses, syringas, peonies, pansies, and 
other blossoms,—arranged in numerous 
bouquets to be carried to the inmates of 
the Almshouse. 

The usual custom of strewing the graves 
with these emblems of love has been 
changed, at the suggestion of our State 
President, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
The giving of the flowers to cheer the 
living has been adopted as a better plan, 
believing that in so doing, we but carry 
out the unexpressed wishes of the silent 
sleepers, who in life loved to do good to 
others. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. B. M. 
Parsons, second vice-president, a carriage 
was furnished to convey the flowers to 
their destination. Mrs. E. D. Bacon, Mrs. 
B. M. Parsons, Mrs. J. Coxe, Mrs. H. C. 
Lyman, and Mrs, A. A. Truesdell assisted 
in distributing the floral offerings at the 
Almshouse. The inmates, sheltered and 
fed at the city’s expense, number about 
one hundred. The matron, a pleasant- 
faced, neatly-gowned young woman, es- 
corted us through the building, aiding in 
disposing of the flowers where they would 
be most appreciated. 

We first visited the Hospital, a cheer- 
fully lighted room where the invalids are 
well cared for. The flowers were received 
with thanks in broken English and in for- 
eign tongues. Then the nursery was in- 
spected, where little tots, black and white, 
looked wistfully at the treasures we car- 
ried in our hands. We left bright tokens 
on their little table, and carried the re- 
mainder to the dining-room, where they 
were arranged in glass jars as decorations 
for all to enjoy. The majority were eager 
to accept, showing that down deep in their 
hearts still remained a love for the beau- 
tiful that the rough usage of time and 
circumstances had failed to eradicate. 
The Club’s efforts to please were not 
unsuccessful in this instance, and it feels 





Other shut ins were remembered. Prof. 
C. H. Young, the foreign corresponding 
secretary of the Club, received a handsome 
bouquet of pansy blossoms that conveyed 
the special regard of the Club for one who 
for sixteen years has been an invalid, but, 
iv spite of his infirmities, devotes much 
time to the suffrage cause. 

With the meeting of the 9th the Club 
adjourned until Oct. 15, when, by invita- 
tion of Mrs. S. A. Porter, it will enjoy a 
lawn social at her residence. 

A committee of five has been appointed 
to secure donations for the National Bazar: 
Mrs. E. D. Bacon, Mrs, E. B. Kendrick, 
Mrs. A. S, Cressey, Mrs. S. Whitehead, 
and Mrs, A. A. Truesdell. It is expected 
that the Clubs in Connecticut will co- 
operate in having a Statetable. The com- 
mittee in charge will work faithfully dur- 
ing vacation. 

(Mrs.) A. A. TRUE*DELL, 
Cor. Sec. 


—-_ 


LOUISIANA. 
, 


The Era Club held its annual meeting, 
May 26, at the Fisk Free and Public 
Library, New Orleans. It was largely at- 
tended, and all the reports showed earnest 
work, 

In her annual address, the president, 
Miss Kate Gordon, emphasized the special 
work for which the club was organized. 
That work was, and must continue to be, 
securing suffrage for women. This must 
be its groundwork, and the idea must 
permeate all the work of the organiza 
tion. Theclub must grow on these lines. 
Quality must be essentiaily the standard 
of its members, and women of character, 
firm and true and earnest, must be its life 
and strength. 

Miss Gordon briefly summed up the 
year’s work in New Orleans. She urged 
that the club members keep themselves 
informed on all questions of national in- 
terest, and national politics in particular. 

The subject of a national divorce law 
was one which they should study, as this 
is now interesting the country. She re- 
ferred to an article written by Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton on the question. There is 
no woman representative on the commit- 
tee, and yet there is no question in which 
women are more interested. The laws on 
the subject are made by men, and women, 
who form one-half of the persons con 
cerned, have nothing to say as to the laws 
under which divorce shall be granted. It 
is governing without the consent of the 
governed, 

Miss Gordon also desired the club to 
take more interest in the industrial de 
velopment of women, and referred the 
memb rs to Charlotte Perkins Stetsou's 
work on the subject. 

In lieu of a civic club in New Orleans, 
the Era Club has taken up the work. 
Nevertheless, the cardinal principle of the 
club is, and must always be, suffrage; and 
to this end all its efforts are directed. 

The secretary and treasurer presented 
their reports. Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, 
chairman of the committee on prison re- 
form, reported that the chances were 
favorable for the passage of a bill to be 
presented to the city council, asking that 
matrons be appointed to the police sta 
tions and jails, for the night as well as 
day, and that the matron reside on the 
premises and have the keys of the rooms 
occupied by women; also that the law be 
enforced providing that women shall be 
conveyed, separately from men, in the 
closed prison van popularly known as the 
‘*Black Maria.’’ She was happy to state 
that the Prison Reform Association gladly 
coéjerates with the Era Club in these 
reforms, 

The petition to this effect has since 
been presented to the city council, and re- 
ferred to the committee on public im- 
provements. 

The annual election of officers resulted 
as follows: Miss Kate Gordon, president; 
Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, vice-president; 
Mrs. J. McConnell, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Emile J. O’Brien, recording 
secretary; Miss Jessie Stevens, treasurer. 





CALIFORNIA. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At the State annual convention of the 
W. C. T. U., just held in this city, there 
were one hundred and twenty delegates, 
almost unanimous for suffrage. 

The State Franchise Superintendent, 
Dr. Ella Whipple- Marsh, reported that all 
the counties in Southern California but 
one had now franchise superintendents, 
She recommended agitation and educa- 
tion through the press, literature, lectures, 
meetings, and a permanent enrolment 
under the following statement: ‘*We be- 
lieve women should vote on equal terms 
with men.”’ She said it was often asserted 
that women would not be treated as 
courteously as now if granted the ballot, 
but she knew this to be false. She had 
been a voter, and had held a public office 





The following improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated by 


the Fitchburg Railroad and connections. 
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Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 


assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 


For tickets and further information call up n your nearest ticket agent or address 


A. 5S. Crane, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


©. M. Bart, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 








in Washington, as county superintendent 
of schools. 

“Why,” she said, laughingly, ‘‘men 
will begin to bow to a woman when they 
are a block or two distant, if she basa 
vote, and can heip them in any way!’’ 

She called on all who believed that 
women should vote to rise, It seemed as 
though every one in the full house, ga'- 
leries and all, men and women, rose. But 
when she asked those who did not think 
so to rise, three women rose and gave 
their reasons. One said she had taken 
the bible for her only guide. Another 
did not wish to be compelled to vote, as 
she seemed to think she must if she were 
conscientious and others voted. The 
third could not be heard. 

A young lady recited “Der Glingin’ 
Vine und Sturdy Oak,” which received 
an enthusiastic encore. The announce- 
ment that the Methodist General Con- 
ference had voted to admit women was 
followed by hearty applause. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 





-_--— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


East Boston.—A largely attended meet 
ing uf the League was held in Central 
Hall on Tuesday evening of last week. 
Mrs. Livermore was the speaker. Her 
subject was **Why and How We Celebrate 
the Fourth of July.”’ A great many chil- 
dren were among the audience, and they, 
as well as their elders, were treated tu a 
most graphic and delightful presentation 
of the course of American history, from 
the time of Philip the Second to the time 
ot Washington and Adams. Mrs, Livermore 
traced the evolution of our nationality 
from its germ in the sixteenth century up 
to the birth-hour in 1776. Then, after the 
patriotic feeling of the audience had been 
thoroughly aroused, she skilfully turned 
their thoughts to the great mistake made 
by the men of ‘89, in ignoring the rights 
ot the women of the new nation, and 
showed, by several telling illustrations, 
what bitter fruit that mistake is bearing 
to-day. Mrs. Livermore spoke witli her 
old time fire, and every word told. It is 
such addresses that make suffragists of 
young people. This is the second time 
this winter that Mrs. Livermure has 
spoken to the young people of East Bos- 
ton, and the effect of her addresses upon 
her hearers has been striking. They are 
full of enthusiasm both for ber and for 
her subject. One of them closed a school 
exercise, in which he had given an almost 
verbatim report of her reminiscences of 
Abraham Lincoln, with the words: ‘Mrs. 
Livermore is a great and wise woman.” 
What this great and wise woman tells 
them they are sure to believe, so let us 
send them to hear her talk suffiage. F. 


LEOMINSTER.—Our League has voted to 
aid the National Bazar, to be held in New 
York next December, according to its 
ability. A committee has been chosen to 
have charge of the work, with Rev. Juliette 
Yeaw as chairman. 

HENRIETTA M. GATES. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The favor with which 
the Castle Square Theatre production of 
“The Village Postmaster’ was received 
last week warrants its continuance 
thrughout the coming week, and the 
great advance sale ensures another series 
of immense audiences, The usual distri- 
bution of choice chocolate bon-bons will 
be made at the Monday matinee. 








Falmouth Hotel, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


UNDER NEW AND LIBERAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


New open plumbing . 


Entirely remodelled . 
Newly furnished.... 
Rooms en suite....-. shis 
or single with baths. ..New elevator...... 


In fact an up-to-date hotel in every way. 





Private dining-rooms 
Electric lights... + 

















Centrally locatec. Electric cars from all rail 
road stations and steamboat Jandings. 


¥. H. NUNNS, Proprietor. 





To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is —_— in Pert order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Furnished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
[eensendty situated on hill overlouking the water, 

or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. st Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, . 

















Country Board for Children — Mrs. Abby C. 
Kilbourn, of Townsend, Mass., wishes to take a 
few children to board. She has brought up four 
of her own, who areall alive and well; has a 
home beautifully situated on a hill commandin 
a view of all the mountains from Monadnoc 
to Wachusett; has been a teacher, and is rec- 
ommended by President D. A. Fessenden of the 
Townsend bank, and Dr. Luther G. Chandler, as 
an excellent person to care fur children. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 











Have you seen the 


D. H. Shillaber 
“E-Z GLOVE SHOE” 


No cloth lining. A strictly hand- 
sewed TURNED shoe for $3.50. 


When you see it you will want to try it. 
It is the coming shoe for women without 
a doubt. Combines comfort, style, and 
durability. Is right up to date with its 
pretty shape, and sensible general appear- 
ance. A shoe that will appeal to the 
mind of all ladies who have made the 
‘foot’ question a study. All the dis- 
agreeable features of the stiff lining done 
away with in this shoe, and you have at 
once a glove like foot-covering which is 
the acme of comfort, and can fit the foot 
with a smaller shoe, as it requires no 
breaking in. For sale at No. 7 Temple 
Place. Room 39. Shoe parlor. Elevator. 
Lady attendant. 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Boylston Street 


HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 


Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from cistinguished 
men and women of Buston. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER....- 

An able and dignified representative of 

the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 

ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 

publication of its kind 
ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 
Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 

Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 
wr — to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leatiets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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